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T HE purpose of this paper is to offer a 
few remarks that may suggest the 
fundamental importance of education from 
the standpoint of the economic relations in- 
volved. A study and interpretation of the 
physical forces of the universe naturally 
followed with the growing intelligence of 
primitive man. We can understand why, 
with limited intelligence, he should stand 
in awe before these forces and that the 
study of them -would increase as his in- 
telligence widened. From the supersti- 
tious worship of primitive man we may 
trace a steady progress to the reverent mind 
of modern science and philosophy. In the’ 
ultimate analysis of these forces recogniz- 
ing the universal reign of law and the 
equally manifest fact of personality, a 
rational explanation led up to the coricep- 
tion of a supreme personality we call God. 
Modern thought reverent in the presence 
of this great First Cause recognizes man 
as the crowning masterpiece of the universe 
combining the highest expression of the 
physical with the inspiring ideals of the 
spiritual. In the study of the development 
of the world we recognize man with the 
motives and forces that move him as the 
determining factor in the evolution of what 
we call civilization. It is not physical force 
or physical resources, but intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual forces represented in 
man that determine and fashion civiliza- 
tion. These physical forces and resources 
are the responsive servants that a master- 
ful personality may direct for the comfort, 
convenience, and further progress of the 
individual and the race. 

In the increasing mastery over physical 
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forces, which to a large degree measures 
the progress of man, two important ele- 
ments are present, that of religion, and 
that of education. These two elements to 
a considerable extent may be interpreted 
each in terms of the other, for by no dis- 
tinct cleavage may we separate the area of 
religion from that of education. This 
paper, however, presents the place of edu- 
cation as one of the fundamental forces 
determining civilization. 

It is a common conception current even 
among educators, that education is a bur- 
den that civilization must carry as a means 
of perpetuity and progress. We must 
educate or we must perish, is a familiar 
war cry. With this has been associated the 
teaching that education must be supported 
as a gratuity or a charity and as a kind of 
guarantee of the perpetuity of civilization. 
There is a truth here, but associated with 
it has been a notion that civilization or 
more specifically the taxpayer with com- 
mendable generosity has been supporting 
education as a burden placed upon him be- 
cause the law so provided. The purpose of 
this paper will be to suggest that this is 
a fallacy and that the truth is that civiliza- 
tion itself is the burden, if we may use 
such a term, which education does carry. 
That is to say, civilization is not the cause 
but the result of education. To be sure, 
there are relations of mutual helpfulness, 
but ultimately in our analysis I maintain 
that education lies fundamentally at the 
basis. If this be true, our conception of its 
importance, and therefore of its support, 
should be modified. 

Political economy has for a long time 
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directed our attention to land, labor, and 
capital as the three elements and forces 
that determine the production and con- 
sumption of wealth. Wealth has been re- 
garded as the necessary condition of the 
progress for the individual and society. In 
our economics we have placed undue 
emphasis upon wealth as influencing man, 
and too little emphasis upon man as in- 
fluencing wealth. This fallacy will be 
found to lie in the Malthusian theories. 
Back of all these forces treated in political 
economy, however, is the personal force of 
the individual with which education has to 
do. In the analysis of society and the 
forces of civilization, we shall discover 
the character of the individual as the final 
explanation of all progress. The progress 
of civilization is measured in terms of the 
progress of man. Here is where education 
finds its field and wins its triumphs. The 
individual is at once the cause, the interpre- 
tation and the justification, of civilization. 
In seeking, therefore, to develop the possi- 
bilities of the individual, we are seeking to 
develop and make possible literally a new 
heaven and a new earth—a new civiliza- 
tion. 

Results of Education—In the study of 
the economic relations of education let us 


first state a few of the commonly accepted 


results of education. These are: 

1. That education develops the initiative. 

2. That education develops power, skill, 
and efficiency. 

3. That education develops variety of 
talent, of taste, and of capacity for enjoy- 
ment and service. 

4. That in the development of this variety 
education awakens desires, ambitions, and 
ideals that are the evidences of culture 
widely separating the educated man from 
his primitive ancestor. 

5. That education arouses and sustains 
the higher life expressed in better physical 
conditions; in wider intellectual sym- 
pathies; in a clearer conception of ethical 
relations, in a profounder spiritual unity, 
and in a practically unlimited diversity as 
expressed both in the individual and his 
achievements. 

6. That education does modify and 
change the character of both the individual 
and the race. 

Economic Importance of these Results.— 
With these results of education even im- 
perfectly realized, what shall we say of 
their economic importance? First of all 
the educated man is the man of awakened 
desires. Desire is the basis of economic 
demand. He is the man not of a few and 
simple wants, but of many wants. This 
sense of want, this increased desire, is the 
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result of an intellectual and social awaken- 
ing. The more education the more numer- 
ous are the wants, and the more imperious 
the demand. Education initiates, organizes 
and emphasizes a person’s desires. It 
opens the vision of better things, and de- 
velops the capacity for enjoying them. It 
cultivates the desire until it arouses action 
to meet it. Here are the essentials of a 
market. In fact, the educated man is the 
market, and creates the market. He makes 
the demand and furnishes the supply. 
Moreover, the more the educational process 
is encouraged, the more numerous and 
wider the reach of these desires. In a 
very real sense the perception and enjoy- 
ment of the best turns us away from the 
less worthy. 

The mastery developed through education 
makes the satisfaction of the elementary 
and necessary desires easier and of the 
higher and newer wants possible. It is not 
so much, therefore, the increase of goods 
that raises the standard of living as the 
mental state of the man who has come to 
taste the higher life. Thus the luxuries of 
one day become the necessities of another, 
which is but another way of saying that 
education has so changed and widened the 
horizon of the individual that he makes a 
larger demand upon the supply of the 
world for the things with which to sustain 
his life. The economic importance of the 
educated man as the world’s best and most 
stable market will steadily gain in apprecia 
tion. 

Diversity and Variety.—Moreover, the 
fact of variety developed through education 
is fundamental in the question of a varied 
industry concerning which we hear s0 
much. Variety of desire calls for a divi- 
sion of labormaking demand for every 
possible talent. It is the highly diversified 
society, itself the product of education and 
not primitive society, that can make 
profitable use of a variety of talent. The 
limit of this law of diversity: of talent is 
foreshadowed only by the suggestion of the 
limit of education and the human mind. 
As has been well stated (Gunton: Princi- 
ples of Social Economics, page 80), “ the 
progress of society consists in the differ- 
entiation of man’s relations, and that every 
differentiation in the social polity is simply 
an effort to better adapt his social environ- 
ment to the more complete gratification of 
his wants.” ; 

The wonderful diversity and variety i 
the products of modern industry with the 
manifest tendency toward a better grade of 
finished product, has come about through 
an education of the ordinary purchaset. 
He has improved the character of the de- 
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mand by insisting upon better products, and 
thus led the way to better wages, firmer 
markets, and a clearer margin of profit. 
This variety of taste has not only affected 
the variety of product, but has by special- 
izing industry opened up an opportunity 
for talent hitherto unusable and directly 
checked the fierceness of competition while 
encouraging the development of initiative. 
By this process, every man with a new idea, 
a new invention, a new efficiency, a new 
service, has practically the whole world for 
his market. Beecher, with his pulpit, had 
no competition, and the world for an audi- 
ence. The modern telephone and other in- 
ventions have created business, increased 
the efficiency and comfort of society, and 
made a world of new relationships. 

Now education is not the source or cause 
of monotony. God has made this world a 
place of infinite variety and beauty. To 
man he has given a diversity of gifts. 
Education develops this divesity and thus 
enlarges the world of ideas, of men, and 
of markets. Into this larger world the 
teacher is constantly introducing the stu- 
dent. He is leading him away from the 
narrowness and provincialism of ignorance. 
The primitive men all look alike, feel alike, 
act alike, and live in the same narrow 


world. Here the struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest have free play. 
The economic conditions are the simplest 


if indeed they exist at all. Education 
promptly changes all this. The awakened 
individual becomes the producer, the fre- 
quenter of the market-place, the larger con- 
sumer, society emerges, and civilization de- 
velops. This contrast is sharper where we 
Tecognize that education develops indi- 
viduality and initiative while protesting 
against any and all attempts to produce uni- 
formity of result, and against all school 
methods that hamper the free expression 
and development of the individual. That 
is to say, the development of man’s intel- 
lectual and social horizon makes a demand 
for capital for human labor, and for all that 
goes to make up the sum total of human 
industry. 

The practically unlimited variety of 
modern human industry is due to the wide- 
spread influence of education. So long as 
education was for the few, and confined to 
the study of a few subjects, the latent 
talent of the millions was of no service. 

With the dawn of universal education 
there has come an awakening among us 
that has stirred the multitudes and affected 
every line of human industry. The tech- 
nical term “ division of labor” has a new 
and richer meaning than Adam Smith ever 
dreamed of. In the matters of food and 
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clothing we have passed from the simple 
and unattractive to the beautiful and the 
useful. The modern merchant, manu- 
facturer, and carpenter are in league with 
the artist and the engineer to make the 
matters of commerce meet the critical taste 
of the educated man. So true is this that 
everyone enters protest against the lack of 
taste in architecture, of beauty in our . 
cities, of comfort in our homes, and, in- 
deed, of the unlovely everywhere. The 
economic importance of all this striving for 
better things due to the inspiration of edu- 
cation, has not been clearly appreciated or 
fully acknowledged. The school, the 
scholar, and the influences they have set at 
work, are making fortunes possible and 
employment a fact to millions of people. It 
is the man that makes-wealth possible, not 
wealth that makes man possible. The edu- 
cated man is constantly engaged in a world- 
building process, in which he must provide 
both the labor and the capital. 

Demand for Better Things——Moreover, 
it may be well to call attention to the per- 
sistency of the demand made by education. 
The educated portion of the world has come 
to know and appreciate the best things. It 
will persist in its demands for these 
things. This persistency of demand is the 
star of hope in our democracy. Econom- 
ically speaking, it is the key to stability of 
markets, of values, and of prices. The 
educated man persists in his demand for 
the things he appreciates, and this persist- 
ence of demand has more to do with the 
stability of markets, and with perpetual 
prosperity than any one other element. I 
should go further and say it was more 
important even than tariff legislation. 

We have been slow to see that men, and 
not laws, make markets. In a broad way, 
we need to look only to the fact that in 
the four great nations where education is 
most developed, the markets are best and 
famines are fewest. The political econo- 
mist of the future will see more than a 
mere coincidence in the fact that the more 
broadly educated nations have the most 
stable conditions financially, commercially, 
industrially, and socially. 

The progress of civilization is due to the 
happy codperation of the conservative and 
progressive elements in society. Modern 
education, while sweeping away the con- 
servatism of superstition and tradition, and 
checking the tendency to forget reason on 
the part of the radical, has given intelli- 
gence and direction to both, thus insuring 
a healthful progress, It is not a question 
of mere population nor of natural resources 
that makes the contrast in permanency of 
markets, of prices, values, and of com- 
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merce between the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, on the one 
hand, and China and India on the other. 
The Philippine problem is one of better 
roads, better houses, better clothing—in a 
word, the things that result from a better 
education. The first man in demand after 
the treaty of peace was the teacher. He 
was fundamental in the economic develop- 
ment. The Government wanted markets. 
It was not a mistaken policy that said the 
teacher would produce them. His method 
of work is to hold up the ideal and then 
urge the pupil to pursue it persistently, 
pursue at any cost. No true teacher ever 
lowers that flag. 

This elevation of the individual which is 
constantly going on in every quarter of the 
land is preparing a persistent demand to 
which only a persistent supply is adequate. 
With the increase of education, not only 
the quality of this demand persists, but the 
quantity of it is enlarged. The essential 
element of material prosperity is provided 
every time a well-educated person appears. 

Efficiency in Living.—Again, it is usual 
to observe that education develops power, 
mastery, and efficiency in living. These are 
the qualities that enable a man to support 
himself and to maintain the highest stan- 


dard of living toward which education con- 


stantly tends. The economic importance of 
this may well be emphasized. The primi- 
tive man knows little of wealth or a leisure 
rich with pleasure. He is dependent upon 
the gratuity of nature for a considerable 
portion of his comfort and pleasure. The 
educated man is also dependent, but upon 
gratuitious nature plus the initiative of an 
awakened individual. 

Now the most characteristic features of 
modern progress lie in the area of the 
mastery and dominion of the educated man. 
The whole wide field of applied science and 
of modern inventions has been opened 
through the operaiion of education. This 
has changed the standard of life and human 
comfort and brought new life and outlook to 
commerce and trade. 


Speaking broadly, it is manifest that the | 


most widely educated nations of the earth 
have been most influenced by this new 
standard of life, and are also the. best 
markets of the world. The less educated 
nations are the markets only for the sur- 
plus of commerce, and no special vision is 
needed to see that as education makes its 
progress in these countries the markets will 
widen and develop. There is an economic 
importance in the fact that the Sultan of 
Turkey is riding in an automobile, espe- 
cially when we consider that a short while 
ago the same authority opposed the intro- 
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duction of the sewing-machine and the tele. 
phone. Education even in Turkey steadily 
raises the standard of living and develops 
a new market. 

It has been said that the obstacles to 
progress are in men and not outside of 
them. With equal or greater truth it may 
be said that the cause of progress is in men 
and not outside of them. Because educa- 
tion reaches the man first and awakens him 
to a new world of power and possibility, it 
becomes the source of all progress. The 
awakened man means a new world—a new 
market, and new conditions of life. Educa- 
tion is thus steadily. bringing man to his 
own. 

Through increasing intelligence—a better 
interpretation of the universe—a_ better 
knowledge of its laws and forces, a better 
control of his own powers, man is steadily 
achieving mastery and dominion and realiz- 
ing his own freedom. The economic im- 
portance of this freedom realized in men 
merits an attention and appreciation to 
which the future will give more adequate 
recognition and expression. 

Relation of Education to Industry.—One 
other feature may be mentioned—the rela- 
tion of education to industry. We have 
revised our conclusions on this point. The 
time was when many believed education 
would relieve from work. The truth is 
now recognized that education leads into 
work. It is no mere coincidence that the 
educated people of the world are the busiest 
people. The most active people of the 
globe to-day are found in the governments 
where education has a free opportunity. 

Education, if true, leads to service—a 
service that shall not end in any private 
ambition, but in a genuine contribution to 
public efficiency. Education not only fits 
for service by developing power, skill, and 
efficiency, but by presenting the ideals that 
lead men on to duty and achievement. An 
educated idler is absurd, if not unthinkable. 
Men are coming to distinguish between 
“ working for a living,” and “ working as 4 
calling,” and living as the crowning glory 
of service. ; 

Education makes a man larger than his 
greatest deed, puts into him the ideals that 
lead to the glory of achievement. The 
atmosphere of every school-room is charged 
with the currents of industry ; every scholar 
lives in a world of action. The idleness, 
indifference, and the vices that go with 
ignorance are cast out by education as 8 
many devils, and the individual redeemed 
to industry, thrift, service, and character. 
This attitude of the educated man is of pro 
found significance in determining the chat 
acter of the world in which men may live. 
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Educated man will not contemplate with 
satisfaction a world of idleness, indiffer- 
ence, or stagnation. The best families 
where education and wealth have flourished 
for generations, manifest this high spirit 
and refuse to consider the possession of 
wealth a call to idleness, but regard the 
possission of talent as a call to service. 
This is the legitimate outcome and may be 
accepted as the first fruits of the better 
harvest to which education is bringing us. 

Conclusion—In summing up the econo- 
mic relations of education we return to the 
teacher. He is the masterful personality 
in the presence of all these forces who 
organizes, directs, and stimulates the up- 
rising generation to achievement, mastery, 
and freedom. So the teacher, whether he 
be teacher of religion or of education, of 
philosophy. or of science, of agriculture or 
of mechanic arts, of manual training or of 
domestic science, of language or of morals, 
in any or all of these places the teacher is 
indeed the master who trains the men who 
make markets, commerce, and civilization 
even a possibility. What we do for educa- 
tion is not, then, a burden; it is rather an 
opportunity. The money we give is neither 
charity nor the payment of a debt; it is an 
investment to guarantee the perpetuity of 
man and of markets, of history and of 
literature, of our own achievements already 
made, and of those of our children yet to 
be made; in a word, the money invested 
in education is an expression of both faith 
and desire that a progressive civilization 
shall not perish from the face of the earth. 
—Address before National Association. 


PROGRESS. 
HETHER mankind has advanced in 


all directions is problematical. 
James Bryce, in his suggestive address be- 
fore the Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society upon “ Progress,” concludes 
that while there has been great material and 
political advancement and vast increase in 
knowledge, it is difficult to determine 
whether there has been progress in intel- 
lectual power and moral excellence. Mr. 
Bryce, with his penetrating historic insight, 
seems to leave this an open question. To 
the overshadowing question, Has happiness 
increased? he offers no definite reply, and 
contents himself with the observation that 
happiness is so much a matter of tempera- 
ment, depending upon physiological con- 
ditions which may be affected by economic 
and social changes, that it may be neces- 
sary to wait for some time before attempt- 
ing to determine whether modern life makes 
for happiness. 


PROGRESS. 
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“Material progress may create expecta- 
tions of happiness which cannot, so far as 
we can see, be realized. Thus an age of 
progress may be an age of discontent. The 
broad general question whether the sum of 
human happiness has increased or is in- 
creasing is the most difficult to treat scien- 
tifically.” 

When such a careful thinker as Mr. 
Bryce approaches the investigation with 
caution, it may be rash to assert with posi- 
tiveness that men are displaying an in- 
crease in intellectual power, that they are 
growing better in every way, and that the 
masses are happier than they ever were 
before. It may be said that intellectual 
gifts are more widely diffused in these days 
than formerly, owing ‘to the spread of 
knowledge. The invention of printing con- 
tributed wonderfully to this end. The in- 
tellect of the day has the benefit of the gar- 
nered intellectual product of all the preced- 
ing ages, so that it has become difficult for 
the most gifted modern to produce an orig- 
inal thought. “ By necessity,” says Emer- 
son, “by proclivity and by delight we 
quote.” 

It is possible that the literary exuber- 
ance of the age in which we live over- 
taxes the mind. It is impossible to read 
all of the acceptable matter published. The 
inteliect becomes confused by the wealth 
and variety of the material set before it. 
To know a few books well is better than 
to read a thousand superficially. The xer- 
sons who can quote the Bible and Shakes- 
peare fluently are becoming less numerous. 
We. are overwhelmed by the vast spawn of 
the press, and hence it may be that in- 
“crease in knowledge, so far from stimulat- 
ing, has weakened intellectual power. As 
to this Mr. Bryce remarks: 

“Plato hinted, though to be sure he put 
the hint into the mouth of an Egyptian 
sage, that the invention of writing had 
weakened the powers of the human mind. 
Without going so far, we may well doubt 
whether the intellectual excellence of an 
age can be measured by the number of 
speeches or the amount of printed matter, 
it produces, and whether the incessant read- 
ing of newspapers and magazines tends, on 
the whole, to strengthen the faculty of 
thinking.” 

Is man better than he was in former 
times? Has morality advanced along with 
knowledge? The Greeks were probably the 
most intellectual and polished people of 
the ancient world; yet they were the most 
licentious. This illustrious example seems 
to support the assertion that education does 
not necessarily promote morality. An ac- 
credited historian of morals observes that 
it is one of the plainest facts of history 
that neither the individuals nor the ages 
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that have been most distinguished for in- 
tellectual attainments have been most dis- 
tinguished for moral excellence, and that 
a high intellectual and material civiliza- 
tion has often existed with much depravity : 

“The agglomeration of men in great 
cities, which are always the centers of 
progress and enlightenment, is one of the 
most important causes of material and in- 
tellectual advance; but great towns are the 
peculiar seed-plots of vice, and it is ex- 
tremely questionable whether they produce 
any special or equivalent efflorescence of 
virtues ; for even the social virtues are prob- 
ably more cultivated in small populations, 
where men live in more intimate relations.” 

The same writer remarks that while civi- 
lization is very favorable to the charitable 
and social virtues, it is in general not 
equally favorable to the production of self- 
sacrifice, enthusiasm, reverence or chastity.” 
There is sanction for the view that prog- 
ress in knowledge promotes morality, in 
the idea that the trained intelligence knows 
that the infraction of the moral law does 
not conduce to the welfare of the individual 
or the community, and it is urged that 
“intellectual causes frequently have an in- 
direct influence upon morals by producing 
habits of life which in their turn pro- 
duce new conceptions of duty.” Mr. Bryce 
says the appraisement of the respective 
ethical values of the qualities in which 
there has been an improvement and a de- 
cline is a task upon which few would care 
to enter. Must judgment be suspended upon 
this important question? 

If material, intellectual and moral prog- 
ress does not make for happiness, it would 
seem to be of little worth. Macaulay says 
that history rarely descends to the details 
from which the real state of a community 
can be known, “ hence posterity is too often 
deceived by the vague hyperboles of poets 
and rhetoricians, who mistake the splendor 
of a court for the happiness of a people.” 
Happiness is a psychological state. It is 
difficult to name the period when men were 
the happiest in any country. Gibbon re- 
marks that the Romans enjoyed the great- 
est contentment under the Antonines. In 
which decade of the life of our Repub- 
lic were the people the most contented? 

The tendency of material prosperity is 
to satisfy wants and diminish that great 
brood of cares which is born of poverty. 
The luxury of a period becomes the com- 
mon possession in the succeeding period. 
We are the heirs of the ages in everything 
helpful to man. We are living here and 
now in an environment incomparably more 
favorable to happiness than anything that 
existed in former days. There has been 
a vast improvement in the position ot 
woman. Civilization is lengthening life. 
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Pain has been mitigated by medical science, 
War has been stripped of many of its hor. 
rors. Ingenious means of locomotion have 
removed from us the deadening isolation 
to which communities were doomed in 
former days. Our ideas have been en- 
larged by travel. There has been a marvel. 
ous development of all means of communi- 
cation. What of the modern benevolent 
foundations? At no former period has it 
been more beautifully illustrated that man 
is his brother’s keeper. The hospitals, or. 
ganized charities of all kinds, help the poor, 
the halt, the blind, as they were never be- 
fore assisted to bear their misfortunes. If 
sin still abounds, grace much more abounds, 
When in the whole sweep of the historical 
record did men possess such an abundance 
of things that make for the alleviation of 
suffering, the bearing of ills and for pure 
enjoyment as we now possess ?—Phila, 
Ledger. 


THE SPLENDOR OF NIAGARA. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


|  ygetees my balcony the great cataract 

is thundering, smoking, glittering with 
green and white rollers and rapids, hurling 
the waters of a whole continent in splendor 
and speed over the sharp ledges of the 
long brown rock by which Erie, “the 
Broad” steps proudly down to Ontario, 
“the Beautiful.” 

The smaller but very imposing American 
Falls speaks with the louder voice of the 
two, because its coiling spirals of twisted 
and furious flood crash in full impulse of 
descent upon the talus of massive boulders 
heaped up at its foot. 

The resounding impact of water on rocks, 
the clouds of water-smoke which rise high 
in air and the river below churned into 4 
whirling cream of eddy and surge and back- 
water, unite in a composite effect, at once 
magnificent and bewildering. 

Far away Niagara River is seen wind 
ing eagerly to its prodigious leap. You can 
discern the line of the first breakers, 
where the river feels the fatal draw of the 
cataracts, its current seeming suddenly to 
leap forward, stimulated by mad desire, 2 
hidden spell, a dreadful and _ irresistible 
doom. 

Far back along the gilded surface of the 
upper stream, these lines of dancing, toss- 
ing, eager, anxious and fate-impelled 
breakers and billows multiply their white 
ranks, and spread and close together their 
leaping ridges into a wild chaos of racing 
waves as the brink is approached. 
then, at the brink, there is a curious pause— 
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the momentary peace of the irrevocable. 
Those mad upper waters—reaching the 
great leap—are suddenly all quiet and 
glassy, and rounded and green as the border 
of a field of rye, while they turn the angle 
of the dreadful ledge and hurl themselves 
into the snow-white gulf of noise and mist 
and mystery underneath. 

There is nothing more translucently 
green nor more perennially still and lovely 
than Niagara the greater. At this, her 
awful brink, the whole architrave of the 
main abyss gleams like a fixed and glori- 
ous work wrought in polished aquamarine 
or emerald. This exquisitly colored cor- 
nice of the enormous water-fall—this brim 
of bright tranquillity between fervor of 
rush and fury of plunge—is its principal 
feature, and stamps it as far more beautiful 
than terrible. Even the central solemnity 
and shudder-fraught miracle of the mon- 
strous uproar and glory is rendered ex- 
quisite, reposeful, and soothing by the lovely 
rainbows hanging over the turmoil and 
clamor. 

From its crest of chrysoprase and silver, 
indeed, to its broad foot of milky foam and 
of its white-stunned waves, too broken and 
too dazed to begin at first to float away, 
Niagara appears not terrible, but divinely 
and deliciously graceful, glad and lovely—a 
specimen of the splendor of water at its 
finest—a sight to dwell and linger in the 
mind with ineffaceable images of happy and 
grateful thought, by no means to affect it 
in seeing or to haunt it in future days of 
memory with any wild reminiscences of 
terror or of gloom. 
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BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


N old book that I once chanced to read- 


had this sentence in it: “ Conquerors, 
heroes, and fashionable bards receive the 
admiration of their contemporaries, and 
teap their harvest while living; but sages 
and virtuous men must, for the most part, 
content themselves with being venerated in 
their ashes and rewarded in the future 
world.” As soon as one of these sages 
ceases to live the literary resurrectionists 
immediately disinter him and proceed to 
make way with him in cold blood, and then 
later to murder him in a biography. My 
purpose is to change this wholesale scheme 
of post-mortem murder and relegate it to 
another not-very-well-understood depart- 
ment of defunct animal biology which will 
be illustrated further on, and to set forth 
the trials, tribulations and triumphs of liv- 





ing psychologists, reconciling them with the 
reflection that they, too, will soon pass into 
the bourne where school authorities cease 
from troubling and investigators are at rest. 

As I have pondered over certain weighty 
volumes and others of lighter dimensions 
that I have slightly dipped into, besides 
numerous magazine and journalistic articles 
on all phases, shadows and phantoms of 
educational theory and practice, endeavor- 
ing to reconcile them with the accumulated 
wisdom of ages and the perfection of rea- 
son, I am reluctantly forced to the conclu- 
sion that if the stock terms, psychology, 
environment, settlement work, function, 
stimulus, reaction, organizing material, in- 
fantile adolescence, bilateral-strabismus, 
correlation, segregation, pangenesis, para- 
phasia, and a few other simple words of 
like import, were eliminated from our edu- 
cational vocabulary and such up-to-date 
terms and phrases substituted therefor as— 
a new view of life, the great science a 
productive labor, the man machine, human 
perfectibility, and the false systems of edu- 
cation that the world has handed down to 
us after thousands of years of slow prog- 
ress out of the inane to what we now have, 
—that much real progress would be speed- 
ily made and thinking would become clear- 
er and more comprehensible. 

Without pursuing further the philological 
advantages that would accrue from the 
adoption of such a nomenclature, I am per- 
suaded that these great principles are al- 
ready getting a foothold in the popular 
mind, and I shall endeavor to establish this 
fact by showing that one species of animal, 
the hog, whose notions of food, shelter and 
defense are so highly differentiated and 
partly integrated in the woods of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, has achieved remarkable 
success in social betterment and altruistic 
service, far out-reaching anything yet ac- 
complished by human beings, owing to a 
higher development of the perfection of 
reason in these lowly animals. 

From olden times I admit that the hog 
has been regarded by physiological psychol- 
ogists generally, excluding such mere toy- 
masters in this department of activity as 
Carpenter, Huxley, Maudsley, Ladd, James 
and others, as a low-bred animal, unworthy 
of serious consideration, but as a friend of 
all living harmless creatures I shall en- 
deavor to rescue him from the low and 
degraded condition to which he was con- 
signed centuries ago, and to place one spe- 
cies, at least, before the public in its true 
light. Here I must revert to the fact that 
a host of writers and men of eminent at- 
tainments in hidden things have directed 
searchers after bunches of wisdom to study 
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patiently and with great exactness the in- 
ferior animals, idiots and savages, in order 
to reach the loftiest hilltop of knowledge 
to catch a glimpse of the vast possibilities 
of the undiscovered realms of potential 
mentality. I cannot dwell on either the 
glories or the beauties of such prospect, 
but I must turn, however reluctantly, from 
these Pisgah heights and concentrate my 
attention on lower things and in a geo- 
graphical region with which I have a slight 
acquaintance; hence my vision must be 
along common lines accessible to the mass- 
es, and to speak truthfully and more defi- 
nitely, I have entered the first porch to the 
vestibule in which these mysterious things 
are explained, and what I have gained in 
this secret way would not be lawful for me 
to divulge. As a veracious chronicler of 
portentous things, I will say I have a pass- 
ing acquaintance with children, with idiots 
and savages not on speaking terms, but 
with hogs and some other hysterical beings, 
as circumstances have chanced to throw 
me during a somewhat busy life, a good 
practical working knowledge. My theme 
is a defense of the hog, and to show what 
a promising subject he is for socio-psycho- 
logical investigation. 

It is proved in Holy Writ that hogs on 
one occasion showed great sagacity in 


taking to water when cornered, and as a 
saving clause in cleanliness and hog per- 
fectibility, I have always admired him for 
his quick perception, deep penetration, and 
great tact in the noble art of self-preserva- 


tion. I confess freely that those Asiatic 
hogs differed in many respects from some 
other people that I have known. They were 
resourceful believers in progress, and judg- 
ing from the brief Biblical account, they 
were mighty rushers after ideas pertaining 
to a highly differentiated civilization. This 
certaintly was a great stride in the infancy 
of our race when viewed in the light of 
modern progress. 

To the Incident——A new species of ex- 
traordinary intelligence, real schoolmaster 
drill, a highly differentiated specimen of 
hog sense has lately been discovered in one 
section of the State of Arkansas, and 
brought almost miraculously to my notice. 
As.a student of new psychologic move- 
ments, a benefactor of my craft, and as a 
diligent inquirer into the mysteries of all 
lower levels of mental activity, I herein 
make, publish and declare this my latest 
revelation in biological psychology,:for the 
use and benefit of my brother educational 
psychologists in the United States, and in- 
cidentally, in remoter regions of the globe, 
and I hope that it will lead ultimately to a 
better understanding of all kinds of human 
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nature common to hog nature, and result 
in the solution of many problems of dis- 
eased minds now so feebly dealt with in our 
sanitariums, asylums and psycho-neurosis 
institutions. My information is through a 
thoroughly reliable gentleman whose busi- 
ness during the past winter called him into 
Texas, Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Arkansas, and who related his experience 
to my visual and auditory centers on March 
15, 1907. His remarkable statement is fully 
confirmed by a large body of staid and 
venerable witnesses of the State of Arkan- 
sas, reinforced and solidified by additional 
evidence received from traveling men who 
are conversant with the facts. 

The narrator and a gentleman friend had 
stopped in a small Arkansas town one Sat- 
urday evening in the month of February 
last, and had to remain there till the Mon- 
day following. This town is located in a 
timbered region, and early Sunday morn- 
ing, after a good breakfast, the weather 
being propitious, my informant and _ his 
companion decided to spend the forenoon 
rambling through the woods, both being 
lovers of nature beyond anything known to 
Thompson, Long or our own beloved Presi- 
dent. They were soon in thick timber, and 
walking along leisurely enjoying the beau- 
ties of the scenery, there came unheralded 
and rushing by them at a furious rate, a 
gang of Arkansas hogs, the swiftest hogs 
in the world. Down the hillside, across the 
narrow valley, and up the opposite hill— 
on they went tc the very top of the ridge, 
and suddenly they halted, with heads erect, 
feet firmly set, all noses pointed in the 
same direction! Motionless they stood, as 
if posing for a camera shot, when, in less 
than a minute, off again, in a keen run they 
broke, in a direction almost at right angles 
to the line they had just traversed. Such 
uniformity of movement, sudden stoppage 


‘and concert of action at once attracted and 


arrested and riveted the attention of the 
observers. No charge of cavalry was ever 
executed with more precision. The whole 
thing was so sudden! It was a surprise 
inexplicable! Immediately they decided to 
follow the movements of this organized 
gang of hogs, and to ascertain the motive 
that caused them to act in such a strange 
manner. 

The second run was along the backbone 
of the ridge, and along it the hogs ran a 
hundred yards or more, when all at once 
they came to a dead halt, and then listened 
a minute or two as before, when off they 
started again more furious than ever. The 
curiosity of the two men was now aroused 
to the highest pitch of wonder, astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm! No sound of a hu- 
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man voice or other noise that would attract 
people or hogs was heard. The men im- 
agined that it might be some internal con- 
vulsion of nature that had inspired the hogs. 
One thing the two men greatly desired, and 
that was not to lose sight of the hogs, but 
to find out what so troubled the hogs there 
in the woods. At no time did the hogs run 
more than two or three hundred yards be- 
fore stopping and listening. Frequently 
they would back-track, but after each short 
run they always came to a dead halt. 

For more than three hours did the men 
walk, trot and run to keep in sight of the 
hogs. The entire area over which this 
curious phenomenon occurred did not ex- 
ceed a mile square. The more the men 
watched and chased after the hogs, the 
more they were mystified and perplexed 
by the singular action of the brutes. Eleven 
o'clock came and still no rational explana- 
tion of the mystery, nor could they make a 
hypthesis upon which to base an inference. 
They were about ready to give up the 
chase, when, through the woods, they saw 
a “clearing,” and of course there must be 
a human habitation somewhere near that 
feld. Being tired and thirsty, they started 
for the field, but before they came to the 
fence, they saw a house, and they made 
their way to it. As they approached it, 
they beheld an old man standing in the 
yard, and they inferred that he would prob- 
ably be able to tell what made the gang of 
hogs act so erratically, spasmodicaily, and 
charge, as it were, so desperately at noth- 
ing. As soon as they were within hailing 
distance, they spoke to the old gentleman, 
who nodded his head, looked pleasantly, and 
smiled. One of the men asked him if they 
could get a drink of water. In reply, he 
bowed graciously, and answered in a whis- 
per: “Certainly, gentlemen; come to the 
well.” They went to the well, he drew a 
bucket of water, handed one a cup of water, 
and they quenched their thirst. After some 
general remarks about the weather, they 
observed that the old gentleman always 
spoke in a whisper, and one of the gentle- 
men ventured to say: “We have been 
watching a gang of hogs for three hours 
this morning out yonder in the woods, and 
we could not make out what made them act 
in such a strange manner. Perhaps you 
can tell us something about them.” 

In a whisper, he replied: “ Yes, I think 
I'can. They are my hogs! About three 
months ago I lost my voice, and up to that 
time I always called up my hogs three times 
a day to feed them, which I did at morning, 
Noon and night; but do you see that big 
dead tree out there?” pointing to it. 

Well, when my voice failed, I took a good 
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solid stick and pounded on that tree at feed- 
ing time, and all my hogs soon learned to 
come to be fed just as they had done when 
I used to call them. But since the warm 
weather set in about ten days ago, the in- 
fernal woodpeckers have come into the 
woods, and they have been pecking on the 
dead trees all day long, till all my hogs are 
crazy running after woodpecker noises, and 
I can do nothing with them, and I shall 
lose them all! They are now chasing the 
woodpecker noises from early morning till 
dark, and they will keep it up. That is 
what is the matter with my hogs! Crazy! 
Sure and certain, crazy! They think they 
are going to be fed, but they just kept on 
listening and running and get nothing to 
eat.” Here ended his explanation, and he 
looked far away with a dead hope in his 
eyes. 

Some Reflactions and Psychological In- 
ferences—These hogs are not the only 
crazy people in this country turned loose, 
running after woodpecker noises. The 
whole educational field is full of them. 
There has been a whole gang of physiolog- 
ical educational psychologists pounding 
around on dry and rotten limbs so long in 
nearly all sections of our country that they 
have set many superintendents and school 
teachers to running hither and thither after 
noises never heard in the heavens above, 
or on the earth below. The woodpecker 
psychologists have discoursed so learnedly 
and obscurely on the perfectibility of man, 
counteracting principles, and circumstances, 
till the heads of thousands of good, honest, 
sincere men and women have been turned 
“wrong end upwards, and they have gone 
astray worse than any flock of sheep that 
ever lost its bell-wether. Poor deluded 
mortals, they are looking high and far; 
worse mentally than the Arkansas hogs. 

A little reflection ought to be sufficient 
to convince any level-headed man or woman 
‘that the erratic work, practiced in many 
schools, can result in no permanent benefit 
to either pupils or teachers. Much of the 
work compared to what that gang of hogs 
was doing, the presumption is strongly in 
favor of the sanity of the hogs. That gang 
of hogs was well organized, and they were 
able, as a group, to bring all their powers 
to bear on one thing and one point in space. 
It is evident that they had studied calis- 
thenics and had been drilled into a perfect 
state of discipline owing to coherence of 
thought and concert of action; and it is 
furthermore evident, too, that theif sense 
of hearing had reached a very exalted de- 
gree of acuteness, and by the way, they 
kept their heads elevated when they lis- 
tened, indicating clearly enough that their 
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aspirations, whatever they may have been 
at the outset, were continuing upward in 
the direction of spiritual things. They were 
no respecters of the six-, eight-, ten-hour 
system of service, thus showing their prog- 
ress along industrial lines. They had ac- 
quired that high notion,—life is active ser- 
vice,—which is so much exploited now in 
public speeches. In fact, there is a strong 
presumption that they had studied partially, 
at least, the most recondite portions of 
Roman history, and had laid closely to 
heart the social service ideas of our ener- 
getic sociologists and other world menders. 

In explaining their action psychologic- 
ally, I am inclined to the opinion that what 
was once a common belief among the an- 
cient Egyptians, a transmigration of souls, 
had literally taken place in the mental con- 
stitution of these hogs, and that each one 
was possessed of the wandering spirit of a 
lately departed educational psychologist 
who was endeavoring, in his new environ- 
ment, to laboratoryize schemes of visual 
and auditory reactions in the realm of 
hogdom, a sort of Jonah and whale per- 
formance. This appears feasible as well as 
a probable substitution. Reluctantly, I am 
forced to the conclusion, based upon rather 
wide observations of a careful study of 
certain species of the genus homo, that all 
the world is akin, having seen all the ac- 
tions of these hogs duplicated in some 
schools that I have visited, in which both 
the teachers and the pupils were mightily 
engaged in hand-galloping after one thing 
and then after another with as much spirit 
as these hogs displayed in their racing 
mania,—organizing woodpecker noises,— 
and with about the same substantial results. 
As is well known by all students of human 
nature, it was a theory ingeniously advo- 
cated by Lavater that men looked like ani- 
mals, and he classified them as such. In 
our generation, we have, so it is asserted, 


foxes, goats, sheep, hogs, cats, lions, mon- - 


keys, dogs, bantams, geese, pouter pigeons, 
cocks of the walk, and all sorts of animals 
in the human form. One has but to open 
his eyes and look around in his vicinity to 
realize the close resemblances existing in 
the animal kingdom. For the historical ac- 
curacy of this statement and proof as 
strong as circumstantial evidence will per- 
mit, I refer to that veracious account, “Ten 
Weeks with a Circus,” in which is found 
recorded the conversations of “ Toby Tylor 
with Mr. Stubbs,” one of the best-inten- 
tioned ‘books I ever read, a dialogue be- 
tween two weighty philosophers. 

There are also anatomical and patho- 
logical reasons for believing and thinking 
of the intimate correspondence of structure 
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and feeling among all forms of animal life 
from the lowest to the highest, and so far 
as the structure and function of the nery- 
ous system are concerned, it is as apt to 
become deranged in all subdivisions of the 
animal kingdom, and it affects all animals, 
man included, alike under like circum- 
stances. I found also in the hog-pen labor- 
atory years ago that brain atrophy, includ- 
ing wasting away, diminution of size, loss 
of response, is common to hogs and school 
superintendents when each quits gathering 
up fresh and vigorous ideas. Numerous in- 
stances are cited in medical works on 
basophobia, which is a morbid fear of 
walking, stating that each group, unit, clan, 
thus afflicted, runs at things whether real or 
imaginary, literally tumbling over them- 
selves in order to get there first, except 
in the case of Arkansas hogs. They moved 
simultaneously, and no one interfered with 
his associates. This is the highest ex- 
pression of altruistic doctrine versus the 
Ego theory, which is “root, hog, or die!” 
It shows how much hogs have progressed 
in the psychology of the crowd in com- 
parison with the mob action of an excited 
mass of humanity. 

As a climax to what I have thus far 
written, I was notified yesterday that an 
educational commission has been organ- 
ized to study this strange phenomenon in 
Arkansas next February at the “ wood- 
pecker coming time.” Great results are 
anticipated from this investigation, which 
will include the methods of discipline that 
the hogs had self-imposed, and how they 
were brought to such wonderful concert 
of action. Nothing of the kind would be 
possible in an insane asylum, owing to the 
universality of the Ego. The Arkansas 
group of hogs certainly had reached that 
remarkable stage of culture that great 
nations are unable to attain to, to wit: to 
make laws, to understand the laws they 
had made, and to obey them. Great bodies 
of wise men usually do not understand the 
laws they make, much less obey them, and 
even the judges, who are wise in legal lore, 
always have a lot of men, called lawyers, 
come into the court with a great pile of 
books from which they expound to the 
judges what the laws mean, but not so with 
the Arkansas hogs; however, the real causé 
of their action, outside of nervous derangt- 
ment, was somewhat above their heads, and 
they were looking for a sign—a sign 1 
the heavens—to guide them rather than de 
pend on a measuring machine. This is a 
indication of a latent religious idea, 1 
doubt, but dimly conscious in the hog’ 
thinking. 

My work is largely constructive, and 
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from this special manifestation of hog ac- 
tivity a great lesson should be deduced; 
that the pursuit of knowledge under rush 
ing difficulties does not always result in 
storing information in brain cells, though 
motion is at a maximum. Although it is 
a well attested fact that a most sagacious 
donkey, whose special vocation was to 
carry water from a well to a brick-yard in 
Howard county, Missouri, would go to the 
well and return with his load regularly as 
any man-made machine could have done it, 
yet no power could induce him to move a 
foot after the horn blew for dinner or 
supper, to carry a load of water. Habit 
had become so fixed in his nervous system 
that movement was absolutely inhibited. 
He belonged to the union and could not 
work overtime. Such is the perfection of 
reason in animals! Now let progress take 
its course to the discoveries of Luther Bur- 
bank, who is a world perfecter, and whose 
noise on renovating humanity will now oc- 
cupy the front seat on the platform, and he 
will tell us whether mind operates on 
matter or matter operates on mind, and 
which will give the dominant quality to the 
perfect man-made machine.—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 
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SOME RULES FOR HEALTH. 





At only simple food, intelligently pre- 
pared. Consult the best authority on 
dietetics and learn what to avoid and what 


to accept. It is a distinct science. 

Drink only pure water. It should not 
be iced. Use no liquids at meals, because* 
they dilute the digestive fluids. At con- 
venient intervals drink pure water to the 
amount of two quarts each twenty-four 
hours. Both habits may be acquired with- 
out trouble, because they are normal con- 
ditions. 

Exercise plentifully in the open air. 
After bad food, the next greater cause of 
disease is lack of exercise. Specific cases 
require specific treatment always, but it 
is safe to say that a walk of three miles 
each day, in all weathers, is the least 
amount upon which health can be main- 
tained. This necessitates easy, comfort- 
able clothing. 

Sleep abundantly. Sleep and water are 
nature’s own remedies. Few people can 
do with less than eight hour’s sleep, and 
nine is better. If possible, sleep out of 
doors all the year round. This alone has 
Testored to vigorous health many consump- 
tives given up to die by physicians. A 
balcony or an open piazza is excellent, 
but if neither is possible, have every 
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window open to its widest extent, and the 
bed as close as it can be brought to them. 
Have only woolen coverings, and with 
plenty of these neither snow nor rain can 
do any harm. 

Bathe the entire body each day. Prefer- 
ably the water should be cold to give the 
tonic effect, but many persons are not 
robust enough to experience the warm re- 
action. Such persons should use warm 
water, finishing off with a cold spray or 
shower. 

Practice deep breathing. Wonderful re- 


/ sults can be obtained from faithful and 


persistent work at this. A person with 
fully developed lung capacity not only 
purifies his blood several times per minute, 
but renders himself practically unsinkable 
in water, even if he knows nothing of 
swimming. 

Have some regular work that is con- 
genial. There should be a properly bal- 
anced proportion of both mental and phy- 
sical effort, suited to the individual. This 
may only be determined by skilled judg- 
ment in each instance. 

Avoid all drugs and medicines, except, 
of course, in cases of real illness, when they 
should be given by a properly qualified phy- 
sician. This rule applies even to the com- 
mon laxatives, sleeping powders and diges- 
tive tablets so widely used. Water and 
exercise render laxatives unnecessary. 
Exercise, solely, will cure sleeplessness, and 
proper food is easily digested. 

Be happy. Have as much wholesome fun 
as possible. Try to see the funny side of 
things; it keeps one young. Cultivate a 
habit of thinking cheerful thoughts, speak~ 
ing only kindness, and lending a helping 
hand. Simplify everything. 

Avoid strong emotion. A fit of anger has 
caused instant death, and it always seriously 
affects the digestion. Don’t hurry. Don’t 
worry. Never despair. 

Fruits are divided by the famous French 
Dr. Dupoury into five classes: Acid, sweet, 
astringent, oily and mealy. 

In the first he counts cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries, peaches, 
apples, lemons, oranges, and regards them 
as of great hygienic value. Cherries he 
prohibits to those affected with neuralgia 
of the stomach. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries he recommends to the bilious and 
gouty, and denies them to those affected 
with diabetes. 

Of the sweet fruits he particularly values 
plums, especially for the gouty and rheu- 
matic. Grapes he awards the first place, 
and thinks them the cure par excellence for 
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the anemic, dyspeptic, consumptive, gouty, 
and bilious. Bananas are recommended 
for the typhoid patient. Lemons and toma- 
toes are cooling. Lemonade is the best 
drink in fevers. The juice of a half lemon 
in a teacup of trong black coffee, without 
sugar, often ciires a sick headache. 

The apple is one of the best of fruits. 
Baked or stewed, it generally suits the most 
delicate person. Green figs are an excel- 
lent food and are laxative. Prunes supply 
the highest nerve or brain food, dried figs 
contain heat, nerve, and muscle food, hence 
are good for both cold and warm weather. 
The small-seeded fruits, such as black- 
berries, raspberries, currants, and straw- 
berries, are among the best foods and medi- 
cines. Their sugar is nutritious, their acid 
is cooling and purifying. Sweet ripe fruit 
in prime condition only is called a. perfect 
food. 

Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, author, 
minister, editor, lecturer, and chaplain of 
the United States Senate, on the occasion 
of his eighty-fifth birthday gave the follow- 
ing rules for a long and happy life: 1. 
Choose a vocation in life that takes you 
close to nature. 2. Talk each day with at 
least one man who you know is wiser than 
yourself. 3. See the world. 





WIRELESS TELEPHONING 


ieee first actual application of wireless 

telephony to practical work any- 
where in the world, says the American 
Telephone Journal, was made in Put in 
Bay, on Lake Erie, during the week July 
15 to 20, in reporting the regatta of the 
Interlake Association. 

A wireless telephone outfit was installed 
on board the yacht Thelma while a shore 
station was equipped at the Fox dock in 
Put in Bay. Although not perfectly suited 
to the task on account of her short spars 
and wooden hull the Thelma enabled ex- 
cellent results to be obtained with the wire- 
less apparatus throughout the entire re- 
gatta. 

The distances which were attained even 
exceeded the hopes of those in charge of 
the apparatus. The Thelma followed the 
competing yachts or motor boats around 
the course through most of the races and 
accounts of occurrences during the races 
were telephoned to the shore station 
exactly as the events occurred. 

Not only was speech transmitted but 
singing, whistling and gramophone music 
or dialogues were interpolated with the 
news reports. People on the yacht and 
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ashore were surprised at the clearness and 
fidelity of the reproductions. Friends 
recognized one another’s voices without 
difficulty. 

The scratching of the gramophone needle 
over the disk after the record had been 
played through, even the tapping on the 
mouthpiece of the microphone transmitter 
with a pencil, was distinctly heard at a 
distance of three miles from shore. The 
greatest distance at which the reports from 
the yachts were heard and recorded was 
four miles. 

The aerial wires led through the roof of 
the wheel house to a small crossarm on top 
of the foremast and thence to a similar 
arm on the mainmast. Ground connection 
was at first made to the propeller shaft of 
her twin screws, but as this was found 
insufficient more area was added by fasten- 
ing two sheets of zinc to the yacht’s hull 
at the bow. 





AT NIGHTFALL. 
REV. J. SPANGLER KEIFFER. 


I? is one of the last evenings of our brief 
and precious vacation, and we are 
spending it after the manner of Isaac, of 
whom it is written that, on a certain occa- 
sion he “ went out to meditate in the field 
at the eventide.” We have come alone to 
this quiet and lovely spot for a quiet hour 
of observation and meditation. It is indeed 
a lonely and a lovely spot; it is indeed a 
calm and a calming hour. We are sitting 
on the steps of a school-house, a little with- 
drawn from the road which passes up the 
narrow and beautiful “Cove.” Behind us 
lies the woods through which we have 
come; before us a piece of open country, 
the peaceful beauty of which is intensified 
by its narrowness and seclusion. On the 
left of the road, on rising ground, a field, 
covered with goldenrod and wild carrot, 
and with a mountain in the distance for its 
background; on the right, the ground fall- 
ing quickly into an enchanting meadow, 
and rising rapidly on the opposite side, first 
into fields that seem too steep for cultiva- 
tion, and then into wooded heights; an 
abandoned and ruined log-house, standing 
at the foot of the hill; further up the road, 
where the meadow ceases being itself in 
higher ground, a beautiful company of 
sugar maples, with a grove of white pines 
beyond; near us, by the roadside, a solitary 
white pine tree—there could not well be 
found a more appropriate spot for an even- 
ing hour of meditation. We purposely 
came at a later hour than usual, that we 
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might be alone. Those with whom this is 
a favorite walk at evening have =.| gone 
back, and not a solitary traveler appears 
upon the road. Here, undisturbed, one may 
observe, with Collins, how “the dewy fin- 
gers of evening” draw over the landscape 
“the gradual dusky veil.” Here one in- 
voluntarily recalls those lines in the begin- 
ning of the “ Elegy”: 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

One of the most characteristic and im- 
pressive things, at such an hour and in such 
a place, is the prevalent silence. Here one 
feels, with Gray, how “all the air a solemn 
stillness holds.” Sometimes, in walking 
along this road with a companion at even- 
ing, we have paused and hushed ourselves 
that we might listen, so to speak, to the 
silence.’ Not that the stillness is absolutely 
unbroken. A part of the truth and beauty 
of Gray’s poem consists of the mention he 
makes of the exceptions to, the invasions 
of, the characteristic evening silence: the 
beetle, wheeling “his droning flight”; the 
“drowsy tinklings” lulling “the distant 
fields”; the note of “the moping owl,” 
complaining to the moon, from the “ ivy- 
mantled tower.” So, here, the silence is 
not an absolutely unbroken one; but it is 
not discordantly broken; it is broken only 
by such sounds as are in harmony with it, 
and seem to make it more sweet and more 
impressive. In part, they are characteristic 
sounds of the country at evening time; the 
soft murmur of the fields and woods, which 
one must attune his ear to hear; the hum 
of insects; the voice of the cricket; the note. 
of a solitary, belated bird; the low, mysteri- 
ous sound of the breeze among the branches 
of the pine trees, like the voice of far-off 
waters. In part, they are “notes by dis- 
tance made more sweet.” At this hour, and 
in this atmosphere, sounds carry far, and 
are wonderfully softened and sweetened by 
the distance over which they are carried. 
One hears, coming from afar, faintly, yet 
distinctly, the sound of voices from some 
farm house; or, there falls upon the ear the 
sound of a distant cow-bell. Not harshly 
or intrudingly, not as discordant noises, do 
these sounds come,.but softly, sweetly, har- 
moniously, as naturally belonging to the 
quiet place and the quiet hour. 

In particular, there are certain sounds, 
often heard in such a place and at such an 
hour, which seem to be, in a special man- 
ner, characteristic and expressive of the 
Spirit of nightfall. Sitting here, alone, in 
the gathering twilight, thinking meanwhile 
of many things, the writer is waiting for a 
note which he is aware that he will pres- 
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ently hear. It is the note of the whippoor- 
will. He could almost tell by his watch 
how long he will have to wait. These 
strange birds are very punctual; they begin 
shouting each evening at almost exactly 
the same minute; Thoreau somewhere says 
that people might set their clocks by them. 
And, somewhat later, perhaps it will not 
be till he is entering through the woods, 
the writer is tolerably certain of hearing 
the note of another bird of the night, the 
owl. He knows the quarter from which 
it will come; the wooded hill on his left, 
across the ravine. How wild and weird, 
how akin to the nightfall and the night, are 
the notes of these two birds! Is it only 
because we are accustomed to hear them at 
night that the spirit of the night seems to 
be in them? Or, is there really in them 
some natural and constitutional affinity, 
congruity, kinship with that spirit? Did 
there take place, ages upon ages ago, a 
marriage between them and the spirit of 
the night, whereby the two were made one? 
One they certainly are; the very soul of 
the night has entered into them. The wild 
scream of the whippoorwill,—and, lo, night- 
fall, with all its mysterious influences, is 
upon us. The weird, tremulous note of the 
owl,—and, lo, the soul of the night has 
found expression, and all the characteristic 
influences of the night, with its darkness, 
its loneliness, its mystery, are pouring them- 
selves forth upon our souls. 

A strange thing is nightfall; he who 
should give adequate expression to the 
spirit of it, whether in poetry, painting, 
sculpture or music, would achieve no small 
artistic triumph. Such expressions, more 
or less adequate, are to be found in the 
world of poetry; we have indicated the be- 
ginning of Gray’s “ Elegy” and Collins’s 
“Ode to Evening.” The writer remembers 
once to have seen a painting which seemed 
to him an almost perfect expression of the 
spirit of nightfall. It was at Glasgow. It 
must be confessed that we had gone to the 
picture gallery there (rich as it was found 
to be in the work of old masters, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Diirer, Correggio, etc.) 
chiefly for the purpose of seeing Whistler’s 
famous portrait of Carlyle. This picture 
hangs at one end of a long hall, at the op- 
posite end of which is a painting entitled 
“A Highland Funeral.” This latter was 
interesting to us because of the simplicity, 
tenderness and pathos of the story it told, 
and because of the strong, characteristic 
Scotch faces represented in it; each face 
in the group seemed to express some par- 
ticular aspect or feature of the Scotch type 
of character. But what was remarkable 
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in the Carlyle picture was that in it all 
those various aspects or features of Scotch 
character and life seemed to be condensed 
and expressed in one countenance. It was 
as if all that was characteristically Scotch, 
as if the very essence or soul of Scotland 
had found expression in the strong face of 
a single typical and representative Scotch- 
man. It was, of course, in the first place, 
because Carlyle was, as every really great 
man must in some sense be, a personal con- 
densation or epitome of the intellectual and 
moral character of his people. But it was, 
also, because of the genius of the artist, his 
power to discern, to seize and to give ex- 
pression to, so far as it might be expressed 
in painting, the inmost soul of the great 
Scotchman. This is a multitudinous pic- 
ture. The faces, the souls, the characters, 
the lives of ten thousand Scotchmen are 
here condensed into one. 

Two other pictures, in this collection, at- 
tracted our special attention because they 
were in like manner illustrations of the 
genius of the artist catching and expressing 
the inmost, subtle, elusive spirit of the ob- 
ject represented. The artists who painted 
them were not “old masters”; we do not 
One 


now, indeed, remember their names. 
of them was entitled “ The Gloom of Glen 


Ogle.” It is a picture of a glen in the 
Scotch Highlands; a glen such as, under 
inferior forms, we are not unfamiliar with 
in this region; remote and sequestered; into 
which the sunlight scarcely at all pene- 
trates; solitary, lonesome, gloomy. The 
very spirit of the Glen and the Gloom is in 
this painting. It is a transporting picture; 
you look at it, and you are at once trans- 
ported into Glen Ogle, and feel all the mys- 
terious influence of its gloom. The other 
(and this is the picture of which we set out 
to speak) is entitled “ Good-Night to Skye.” 
It is a picture of nightfall-on the coast of 
the Island of Skye, the largest island of the 
inner Hebrides (“the stormy Hebrides,” of 
which Milton sings), off the west coast of 
Scotland. A strange, fascinating picture: 
the wild, weird, mysterious sea; the desert- 
ed, lonely, desolate coast; the up-turned 
fishing-boat, and the solitary sea bird sitting 
upon it; above all, something mystical, in- 
definable and indescribable in the atmos- 
phere, something, not of the light, but of 
the twilight, “that never was on land or 
sea.” We are not going to describe this 
picture. Reader, if ever you go to Glas- 
gow, go and look upon it for yourself. The 
very spirit of nightfall is in it, with all its 
loneliness and longing. The man who 
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painted it—the spirit of nightfall must have 
taken possession of him. “A man only 
understands,” says Amiel, “that of which” 
he has already the beginnings in himself, 
And, in another place, the same writer 
says: “A man only understands what is 
akin to something already existing in him- 
self.” Empedocles probably meant the same 
thing when he said that “the mind could 
only conceive of fire by being fire.” We 
remember to have seen it somewhere said 
by an authority on art that a man could 
paint an object only by becoming himself, 
in some sense, the object to be painted, 
This is what we mean by saying that the 
spirit of nightfall and the spirit of the man 
who painted the picture must have coal- 
esced into one. 

We are tarrying here almost too long; 
the twilight is passing into night. The 
form of yonder pine tree is already very 
“indistinct in the twilight.” ‘ Yet, let us 
linger a while longer, thinking of many 
things; of days long past, and of friends 
far away; of all who have loved us and 
been kind to us; of those who have passed 
into the world beyond our ken. Here let us 
say over to ourselves Keble’s “ Evening 
Hymn”; and Newman’s “Lead Kindly 
Light”; and that beautiful hymn of Henry 
Francis Lyte’s, “ Abide with me, fast falls 
the eventide.” Yea, it is a place and an 
hour at which to pray: “ Mane nobiscum, 
quoniam ad vesperam est, et inclinavit 
dies.” 

Passing through this woods, on our re- 
turn, let us look upward at the sky, through 
the tops of the pine trees, which form a 
sort of inclosure around us. Did you ever 
see the stars so numerous or so brilliant? 
It is a sight which recalls to the mind the 
expression of scripture, “So many as the 
stars of the sky in multitude, and as the 
sand which is by the seashore innumerable.” 
How marvelous is the revealing power of 
night! In one sense it is the darkness that 
hides, and the light that discloses; in an- 
other sense, as regards the heavens at least, 
it is the light that hides, and the darkness 
that discloses. Might it not be profitable 
to reflect, more than we are accustomed 
to do, upon the great mystery of the con- 
cealing power of the day and the revealing 
power of the night? As the starry heavens 
are hidden from us by the light of day, 
may worlds of spiritual and heavenly truth 
possibly be hidden from us by the very 
light of this world’s knowledge, in which 
we place so great confidence? May light 
blind us? Is it true, as some one has said 
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of the present age, that it is “half blind 
with intellectual light”? Are there worlds 
which all the light of science is incapable 
of revealing to us; to which, indeed, that 
light may in some sense serve to make us 
blind? When the night of death comes, 
will the effect of it be similar to that of 
the advent of the natural night; will it 
cause the scales to fall from our eyes and 
bring before our vision multitudinous and 
glorious worlds, previously unseen and un- 
known ? 

This, the revealing power of the night, 
as contrasted with the concealing power 
of the day, is the theme of Joseph Blanco 
White’s famous sonnet: 


“Mysterious Night! when our first parent 
knew 

Thee from report divine, and heard thy 

name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet, ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting 

flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came; 
And lo! creation widened in men’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay 

concealed 

Within thy —. O Sun! or who could 


nd, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood re- 
vealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us 

blind? 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious 
strife? 

If light can thus deceive us, may not life?” 
Reformed Church Monthly. 


LIQUOR PROBLEM IN CAMP. 





VEEN a soldier declares that he is go- 
ing to “quit the booze” and lead a 
Christian life, he “ goes up the pole.” Then 
there is a fight in the barracks. Ridicule, 
scoffing, opposition, and hard testings are 
his lot. A private in an army post, in- 
fluenced by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, took the pledge, and declared that 
he was going to lead a clean life. On the 
first pay day several soldiers, partly in- 
toxicated, demanded that he drink with 
them; this he refused to do. He had never 
tefused before. The smell of liquor had 
always led to a drunk. They saturated his 
hair and clothes with whisky and crowded 
drink upon him. But he “stayed up the 
pole” and kept his pledge. 

A certain private in an army post was 
known by the name of “The Beast.” He 
was the fighter of the post and one night 
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knocked out three men. He was always 
ready for a scrap. The Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary became acquainted with him. He be- 
came a Christian, and in spite of taunts and 
jests which would usually have drawn him 
into a fight, he won the victory. He said: 
“JT can keep my hands down, whereas be- 
fore I wanted to poke every man who 
crossed my path.” A soldier hates a hypo- 
crite, but he admires a man who puts up a 
straight fight; but this was sport for them 
to make the fight hard for him. That man 
is a “beast” no more. One day, to try the 
man, a biscuit soaked in whisky was put on 
his plate. But he stopped at one bite. At 
other times this would have set him off for 
a drink. One of the roughest men of the 
company said to the secretary, “ What has 
come over the ‘The Beast’? It used to be 
that I would as lief have the devil come 
around as he. Whenever he took a drink 
from my bottle he swiped all the booze, and 
when he took a chew from my plug there 
was but a button left.” A soldier trans- 
ferred from the Pacific Coast to a post in 
the East was told that if he wanted to find 
a congenial spirit he should inquire for 
“The Beast.” He looked him up, but 
found “The Beast” changed. He enter- 
tained him at a religious service instead of 
a saloon, and the man was converted, and 
converted into a better soldier. The face 
of “The Beast” changed from coarse hard 
lines, and a wholesome, healthy glow takes 
the place of the inflamed flesh. The officers 
in the court martial have no trouble with 
him any more, neither has the camp sur- 


“geon, and no physician has been called to 


attend to his case. 





SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS. 


BY I. C. MCNEIL. 


, ie there is a shortage of efficient 
teachers is a fact that needs but to 
be mentioned. 
school executives in all -sections of this 
country that there are not enough good 
teachers available to meet the demands for 


It is the experience of 


them. In every system of public education 
the problem of eliminating weak teachers 
is met by another very serious question: 
Where can boards of education secure well- 
trained, thoroughly-equipped persons, with 
the graces of character and executive quali- 
ties the service of education demands, to 
take the places of the negative inefficient 
or poorly trained who should be excused 
from service? 
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The work of the teacher is with intel- 
lectual and moral forces. Because of the 
slowness of the processes of mental and 
physical growth and development, the real 
worth of the one who stimulates, guides 
and controls the activity of children and 
youth is not quickly, in many instances, 
discovered. In time, however, the efficient 
teacher who builds for the life that now is, 
and, in my belief, for the life to be, by his 
power and skill, the result of natural and 
acquired forces and ideals, is recognized 
but too seldom in that substantial way to 
encourage others to realize upon their op- 
portunities to render the fullest measure 
of service they have the capacity to give. 

The profession of teaching is not attrac- 
tive to many men who know too well that 
the schoolmaster is not generally held in 
high esteem in a worldly sense by business 
men. “He views the question in the 
schoolmaster’s narrow way,” is said so 
often that many a capable young student 
wishing to be thought “a person of affairs ” 
and “a man among men,” turns away from 
the preparation for teaching and seeks 
equipment in other lines of effort. The 
argument which has come down as a per- 
sistent element from the Greek philosophy 
that we grow to be like the things with 
which we are brought in sympathetic con- 
tact makes its appeal and turns the ambi- 
tious young man away from a profession 
that compels the closest association with 
the immaturity of childhood. 

The American people are thoroughly 
aroused on the scholastic and professional 
training the teacher, regardless of sex, 
should have. The interest of the home is 
the most vital one. No teacher with all 
the graces of a personality which attracts 
and charms, with a college training that 
opens and disposes the mind to an appre- 
ciation of the necessary relation of things 
and in sympathetic communion with the 
large problems of ethical conduct, is held 
to be fit to teach unless he or she is able 
to stimulate, guide and control boys and 
girls so that they will like school and put 
forth persistent effort to do and to be. The 
pay the people, as a rule, are willing to 
give for expert service, the only kind of 
service profitable in the schoolroom, has not 
kept pace with the professional standards 
erected. Consequently, a comprehensive 
and adequate professional training under 
effective guidance does not offer the same 
attractive returns to the teacher many other 
lines of technical education present. 

In many sections of the nation, especially 
in the South, women belonging to the old- 
est and most aristocratic families become 
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teachers. They hold their places in the 
social life of the community and very often 
live at home. Their splendid womanhood 
makes its appeal to the good sense and 
affections of single men. The story is too 
well known to be told here. Splendid 
teachers, noble and beautiful women, often 
naturally lay aside the work of the school- 
room to grace a home and assume the duties 
of wifehood. 

Other considerations, I regret to admit, 
are far-reaching in producing a shortage 
of real teachers. The uncertain tenure of 
position has caused many a noble person to 
turn from the most important work of the 
age, that of public education. The idea, 
“public office is a private snap,” is a re- 
volting one to men and women who have 
spent long and patient years in making 
preparation for responsible duties that are 
sometimes assigned to favored but incom- 
petent persons. 

The baneful workings of machine politics 
and politicians put many splendid teachers 
out of business. They become disgusted 
with the unfairness and uncertainty of the 
outcome where the interests of the children 
are counted as naught against the interests 
of parties or party leaders. We have seen 
some of America’s noblest educators be- 
littled and besmirched because they could 
not honestly bow to the dictates of “ gangs 
without a conscience.” Many have been 
compelled, in order to save their self-re- 
spect, to seek labor in other fields of human 
endeavor. There is hardly a man of promi- 
nence in the work of educational adminis- 
tration who at some period in his profes- 
sional history has not felt teh force of polit- 
ical organizations standing against the 
highest interests of America’s future citt 
zens. But some politicians are noble men 
who stand for children’s rights. Such men 
guide political movements aright and insist 
that the American public schools shall be 
free from all elements that tend to destroy 
their usefulness. There are great centers 
in the United States where public sentiment 
insists that the best teachers, the best 
schools, and the heartiest good will towards 
education are to be permanent. God speed 
the time when good teachers, with profes- 
sional training and character will feel se 
cure in their positions and reap deserved 
earthly rewards for duties well performed! 

If this body, by any means at its com 
mand, can bring more fully into the active 
consciousness of the American people the 
tremendous importance of educational ser 
vice, the shortage of teachers will gradi 
ally grow less and less. 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


E who is allured to embrace evil under 
some engaging form of beauty, or 
seductive appearance of good, is enticed. 
A man is tempted to what he knows to be 
sinful; he is enticed where the evil appears 
to be innocent. The Enticer wins his way 
by bewildering the moral sense, setting 
false lights ahead of the imagination, paint- 
ing disease with the hues of health, making 
impurity to glow like innocency, strewing 
the broad-road with flowers, lulling its 
travellers with soothing music, hiding all 
its chasms, covering its pitfalls, and clos- 
ing its long perspective with the mimic 
glow of Paradise. 

The young are seldom tempted to out- 
right wickedness; evil comes to them as an 
enticement. The honest generosity and 
fresh heart of youth would revolt from open 
meanness and undisguised vice. The Ad- 
versary conforms his wiles to their nature. 
He tempts them to the basest deeds by 
beginning with innocent ones, gliding to 
more exceptionable, and finally, to positively 
wicked ones. All our warnings then must 
be against the vernal beauty of vice. Its 
autumn and winter none wish. It is my 
purpose to describe the enticement of par- 
ticular men upon the young. 

Every youth knows that there are danger- 
ous men abroad who would injure him by 
lying, by slander, by over-reaching and 
plundering him. From such they have 
little to fear, because they are upon their 
guard. Few imagine that they have any-, 
thing to dread from those who have’ no 
designs against them; yet such is the in- 
stinct of imitation, so insensibly does the 
example of men steal upon us and warp our 
conduct to their likeness, that the young 
often receive a deadly injury from men with 
whom they never spoke. As all bodies in 
nature give out or receive caloric until there 
1s an equilibrium of temperature, so there 
is a radiation of character upon character. 
Our thoughts, our tastes, our emotions, our 
partialities, our prejudices, and finally, our 
conduct and habits, are insensibly changed 
by the silent influence of men who never 
once directly tempted us, or even knew the 
effect which they produced. I shall draw 
for your inspection some of those dangerous 
men, whose open or silent enticement has 
availed against thousands, and will be ex- 
erted upon thousands more. 

The Wit—It is sometimes 


said by 
Phlegmatic theologians that Christ never 
laughed, but often wept. I shall not quarrel 
with the assumption. I only say that men 
have within them a faculty of mirthfulness 
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which God created. I suppose it was meant 
for use. Those who do not feel the impul- 
sion of this faculty, are not the ones to sit 
in judgment upon those who do. It would 
be very absurd for an owl in an ivy bush, to 
read lectures on optics to an eagle; or for a 
mole to counsel a lynx on the sin of sharp- 
sightedness. He is divinely favored. who 
may trace a silver vein in all the affairs of 
life; see sparkles of light in the gloomiest 
scenes; and absolute radiance in those 
not a gross drinker, only a gentlemanly 
which are bright. There are in the clouds 
ten thousand inimitable forms and hues to 
be found nowhere else; there are in plants 
and trees beautiful shapes and endless varie- 
ties of color; there are in flowers minute 
pencillings of exquisite shade; in fruits a 
delicate bloom,—like a veil, making the face 
of beauty more beautiful; sporting among 
the trees,.and upon the flowers, are tiny 
insects—gems which glow like living dia- 
monds. Ten thousand eyes stare full upon 
these things and see nothing; and yet 
thus the Divine Artist has finished his 
matchless work. Thus, too, upon all the 
labors of life, the events of each hour, the 
course of good or evil; upon each action, 
or word, or attitude; upon all the endless 
changes transpiring among myriad men, 
there is a delicate grace, or bloom, or 
sparkle, or radiance, which catches the eye 
of Wit, and delights it with appearances 
which are to the weightier matters of life, 
what odor, colors, and symmetry, are to the 
marketable and commercial properties of 
matter. 

A mind imbued with this feeling is full 
of dancing motes, such as we see moving in 
sunbeams when they pour through some 
shutter into a dark room; and when the 
sights and conceptions of wit are uttered in 
words they diffuse upon others that pleasure 
whose brightness shines upon its own cheer- 
ful imagination. 

It is not strange that the Wit is a uni- 
versal favorite. All companies rejoice in 
his presence, watch for his words, repeat his 
language. He moves like a comet whose 
incomings and outgoings are uncontrollable. 
He astonishes the regular stars with the 
eccentricity of his orbit, and flirts his long 
tail athwart the heaven without the slight- 
est misgivings that it will be troublesome, 
and coquets the very sun with audacious 
familiarity. When wit is unperverted, it 
lightens labor, makes the very face of care 
to shine, diffuses cheerfulness among men, 
multiplies the sources of harmless enjoy- 
ment, gilds the dark things of life, and 
heightens the lustre of the brightest. If 
perverted, wit becomes an instrument of 
malevolence, it gives a deceitful coloring 
to vice, it reflects a semblance of truth 
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upon error, and distorts the features of 
real truth by false lights. 

The Wit is liable to indolence by rely- 
ing upon his genius; to vanity, by the 
praise which is offered as incense; to 
malignant sarcasm, to revenge his affronts; 
to dissipation, from the habit of exhilara- 
tion, and from the company which court 
him. The mere Wit is only a human 
bauble. He is to life what bells are to 
horses, not expected to draw the load, but 
only to jingle while the horses draw. 

The young often repine at their own na- 
tive dulness; and since God did not choose 
to endow them with this shining quality, 
they will make it for themselves. Forth- 
with they are smitten with the itch of imi- 
tation. Their ears purvey to their mouth 
the borrowed jest; their eyes note the Wit’s 
fashion, and the awkward youth clumsily 
apes, in a side circle, the Wit’s deft and 
graceful gesture, the smooth smile, the 
roguish twinkle, the sly look—much as 
Caliban would imitate Ariel. Every com- 
munity is supplied with self-made Wits. 
One retails other men’s sharp witticisms, 
as a man puts off thread-bare garments. 
Another roars over his own brutal quota- 
tions of Scripture. Another invents a 
witticism by a logical deduction of circum- 


stances, and sniffs and giggles over the 
result as complacently as if other men 


laughed too. Others lie in wait around 
your conversation to trip up some word, or 
strike a light out of some sentence. Others 
fish in dictionaries for pitiful puns;—and 
all fulfil the prediction of Isaiah: Ye shall 
conceive chaff, and bring forth stubble. 

It becomes a mania. Each school has its 
allusions, each circle has its apish motion, 
each companionhood its park of wit-artil- 
lery and we find street-wit, shop-wit, auc- 
tion-wit, school-wit, fool’s-wit, whiskey-wit, 
stable-wit, and almost every kind of wit, 
but mother-wit;—puns, quibbles, catches 
would-be-jests, thread-bare stories, and 
gew-gaw tinsel,—everything but the real 
diamond, which sparkles simply because 
God made it so that it could not help spark- 


ling. Real, native mirthfulness is like a 


pleasant rill which quietly wells up in some 
verdant nook, and steals out from among 
reeds and willows noiselessly, and is seen 
far down the meadow, as much by the 
fruitfulness of its edges in flowers, as by 
its own glimmering light. 

Let every one beware of the insensible 
effect of witty men upon him; they gild 
lies, so that base coin may pass for true; 
that which is grossly wrong, wit may make 
fascinating; when no argument could per- 
suade you, the coruscations of wit may daz- 
zle and blind you; when duty presses you, 
the threatenings of this human lightning 
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may make you afraid to do right. Re- 
member that the very best office of wit, is 
only to lighten the serious labors of life; 
that it is only a torch, by which men may 
cheer the gloom of a dark way. When it 
sets up to be your counsellor or your guide, 
it is the fool’s fire, flitting irregularly and 
leading you into the quag or morass. The 
great Dramatist represents a witty sprite to 
have put an ass’ head upon a man’s shoul- 
ders; beware that you do not let this mis- 
chievous sprite put an ape’s head upon 
yours. 

If God has not given you this quick- 
silver, no art can make it; nor need you 
regret it. The stone, the wood, and the 
iron are a thousand times more valuable to 
society than pearls and diamonds and rare 
gems; and sterling sense, and industry, and 
integrity, are better a thousand times, in 
the hard work of living, than the brilliance 
of wit. 

The Humorist—There is a_ character 
which I shall describe at the Humorist. 
I do not employ the term to designate one 
who indulges in that pleasantest of all wit 
—latent wit; but to describe a creature 
who conceals a coarse animalism under a 
brilliant, jovial exterior. The dangerous 
humorist is of a plump condition, evincing 
the excellent digestion of a good eater, and 
answering very well to the Psalmist’s de- 
scription: His eyes stand out with fatness; 
he is not in trouble as other men are; he 
has more than heart could wish, and his 
tongue walketh through the earth. What- 
ever is pleasant in ease, whatever is indul- 
gent in morals, whatever is solacing in 
luxury; the jovial few, the convivial many, 
the glass, the cards, the revel, and mid- 
night uproar,—these are his delights. His 
manners are easy and agreeable; his face 
redolent of fun and good nature; his whole 
air that of a man fond of the utmost pos- 
sible bodily refreshment. Withal, he is 
sufficiently circumspect and secretive of 
his course, to maintain a place in genteel 
society; for that is a luxury. He is not 
a glutton, but a choice eater. He is 
consumer of every curious compound of 
liquor. He has travelled; he can tell you 
which, in every city, is the best bar, the 
best restaurateur, the best stable. He 
knows every theatre, each actor; particu- 
larly is he versed in the select morsels of 
the scandalous indulgence peculiar to each. 
He knows every race-course, every nag, 
the history of all the famous matches, and 
the pedigree of every distinguished horse. 
The whole vocabulary of pleasure is vef- 
nacular—its wit, its slang, its watch 
words, and blackletter literature. He is 2 
profound annalist of scandal; every stream 
of news, clear or muddy, disembogues 
into the gulf of his prodigious memory. 
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He can tell you, after living but a week in 
a city, who gambles, when, for what sums, 
and with what fate; who is impure, who 
was, who is suspected, who is not suspected 
—but ought to be. He is a morbid anato- 
mist of morals; a brilliant flesh-fly—un- 
erring to detect taint. 

Like other men, he loves admiration and 
desires to extend his influence. All these 
manifold accomplishments are exhibited be- 
fore the callow young. That he may secure 
a train of useful followers, he is profuse 
of money; and moves among them with an 
easy, insinuating frankness, a never-ceasing 
gaiety, so spicy with fun, so diverting with 
stories, so full of little hits, sly innuendoes, 
or solemn wit, with now and then a rare 
touch of dexterous mimicry, and the whole 
so pervaded by the indescribable flavor, the 
changing hues of humor,—that the young 
are bewildered with idolatrous admiration. 
What gay young man, who is old enough 
to admire himself and be ashamed of his 
parents, can resist a man so bedewed with 
humor, narrating exquisite stories with such 
mock gravity, with such slyness of mouth, 
and twinkling of the eye, with such gro- 
tesque attitudes, and significant gestures? 
He is declared to be the most remarkable 
man in the world. Now take off this man’s 
dress, put out the one faculty of mirthful- 
ness, and he will stand disclosed without a 
single positive virtue! With strong appe- 
tites deeply indulged, hovering perpetually 
upon the twilight edge of every vice; and 
whose wickedness is only not apparent, be- 
cause it is garnished with flowers and gar- 
lands; who is not despised, only because 
his various news, artfully told, keep us in 
good humor with ourselves! At one period 
of youthful life, this creature’s influence 
supplants that of every other man. There 
is an absolute fascination in him which 
awakens a craving in the mind to be of his 
circle; plain duties become drudgery, home 
has no light; life at its ordinary key is 
monotonous, and must be screwed up to 
the concert pitch of this wonderful genius! 
As he tells his stories, so with a wretched 
gtimace of imitation, apprentices will try to 
tell them; as he gracefully swings through 
the street, they will roll; they will leer be- 
tause he stares gentielly; he sips, they 
guzzle—and talk impudently, because he 
talks with easy confidence. He walks 
erect, they strut; he lounges, they loll; he 
8 less than a man, and they become even 
less than he. Copper-rings, huge blotches of 
breast-pins, wild streaming handkerchiefs, 
jaunty hats, odd clothes, superfluous walk- 
ing-sticks, ill-uttered oaths, stupid jokes, 
and blundering pleasantries—these are the 
tst fruits of imitation! There are various 
grades of it, from the office, store, shop, 
street, clear down to the hostlery and stable. 





Our cities are filled with these juvenile 
nondescript monsters, these compounds of 
vice, low wit, and vulgarity. The original 
is morally detestable, and the counterfeit is 
a very.base imitation of a very base thing; 
the dark shadow of a very ugly substance. 

The Cynic.—The Cynic is one who never 
sees a good quality in a man, and never 
fails to see a bad one. He is the human 
owl, vigilant in darkness and blind to light, 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing 
noble game. The Cynic puts all human 
actions into only two classes—openly bad, 
and secretly bad. All virtue and generosity 
and disinterestedness are merely the ap- 
pearance of good, but selfish at the bottom. 
He holds that no man does a good thing 
except for profit. The effect of his con- 
versation upon your feelings is to chill and 
sear them; to send you away sore and 
morose. His criticisms and innuendoes 
fall indiscriminately upon every lovely 
thing, like frost upon flowers. If a man is 
said to be pure and chaste, he will answer: 
Yes, in the day time. If a woman is pro- 
nounced virtuous, he will reply: yes, as yet. 
Mr. A. is a religious man: yes, on Sundays. 
Mr. B. has just joined the church: certainly; 
the elections are coming on. The minister 
of the gospel is called an example of dili- 
gence: It is his trade. Such a man is 
generous: of other men’s money. This man 
is obliging: to lull suspicion and cheat you. 
That man is upright: because he is green. 
Thus his eye strains out every good quality 
and takes in only the bad. To him religion 
is hypocrisy, honesty a preparation for 
fraud, virtue only want of opportunity, 
and undeniable purity, asceticism. The live- 
‘long day he will coolly sit with sneering 
lip, uttering sharp speeches in the quietest 
manner, and in polished phrase, transfix- 
ing every character which is presented: 
His words are softer than oil, yet are they 
drawn swords. 

All this, to the young, seems a wonder- 
ful knowledge of human nature; they honor 
a man who appears to have found out 
mankind. They begin to indulge them- 
selves in flippant sneers; and with super-: 
cilious brow, and impudent tongue, wagg- 
ing to an empty brain, call to naught the 
wise the long-tried, and the venerable. 

I do believe that man is corrupt enough; 
but something of good has survived his 
wreck; something of evil religion has re- 
strained, and something partially restored; 
yet, I look upon the human heart as a 
mountain of fire. I dread its crater. I 
tremble when I see its lava roll the fiery 
stream. Therefore, I am the more glad, 
if upon the old crust of past eruptions, I 
can find a single flower springing up. So 
far from rejecting appearances of virtue 
in the corrupt heart of a depraved race, I 
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am eager to see their light as ever mariner 
was to see a star in a stormy night. 

Moss will grow upon gravestones; the 
ivy will cling to the mouldering pile; the 
mistletoe springs from the dying branch; 
and, God be praised, something green, 
something fair to the sight and grateful to 
the heart, will yet twine around and grow 
out of the seams and cracks of the desolate 
temple of the human heart! 

Who could walk through Thebes, Pal- 
myra, or Petrza, and survey the wide waste 
of broken arches, crumbled altars, fallen 
pillars, effaced cornices, toppling walls, and 
crushed statues, with no feelings but those 
of contempt? Who, unsorrowing, could 
see the stork’s nest upon the carved pillar, 
satyrs dancing on marble pavements, and 
scorpions nestling where beauty once 
dwelt, and dragons the sole tenants of 
royal palaces? Amid such melancholy 
magnificence, even the misanthrope might 
weep! If here and there an altar stood 
unbruised, or a graven column unblem- 
ished, or a statue nearly perfect, he might 
well feel love for a man-wrought stone, 
so beautiful, when all else is so dreary and 
desolate. Thus, though man is as a deso- 
late city, and his passions are as the wild 
beasts of the wilderness howling in king’s 
palaces, yet he is God’s workmanship, and 


a thousand touches of exquisite beauty 


remain. Since Christ hath put his sov- 
ereign hand to restore man’s ruin, many 
points are remoulded, and the fair form of 
a new fabric already appears growing from 
the ruins, and the first faint flame is glim- 
mering upon the restored altar. 

It is impossible to indulge in such 
habitual severity of opinion upon our fel- 
low-men, without injuring the tenderness 
and delicacy of our own feelings. A man 
will be what his most cherished feelings are. 
If he encourage a noble generosity, every 
feeling will be enriched by it; if he nurse 
bitter and envenomed thoughts, his own 
spirit will absorb the poison; and he will 
crawl among men as a burnished adder, 
whose life is mischief, and whose errand 
is death. 

Although experience should correct the 
indiscriminate confidence of the young, no 
experience should render them callous to 
goodness wherever seen. He who hunts 
for flowers, will find flowers; and he who 
loves weeds, may find weeds. Let it be 
remembered, that no man, who is not him- 
self mortally diseased, will have a relish 
for disease in others. A swollen wretch, 
blotched all over with leprosy, may grin 
hideously at every wart or excrescence 
upon beauty. A wholesome man will be 
pained at it, and seek not to notice it. 
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Reject, then, the morbid ambition of the 
Cynic, or cease to call yourself a man! 
The Libertine —I fear that few villages 
exist without a specimen of the Libertine, 
His errand into this world is to explore 
every depth of sensuality, and collect upon 
himself the foulness of every one. He is 
proud to be vile; his ambition is to be viler 
than other men. Were we not confronted 
almost daily by such wretches, it would be 
hard to believe that any could exist, to 
whom purity and decency were a burden, 
and only corruption a delight. This crea- 
ture has changed his nature, until only that 
which disgusts a pure mind pleases his, 
He is lured by the scent of carrion. His 
coarse feelings, stimulated by gross ex- 
citants, are insensible to delicacy. The 
exquisite bloom, the dew and freshness of 
the flowers of the heart which delight both 
good men and God himself, he gazes upon, 
as a Behemoth would gaze enraptured upon 
a prairie of flowers. It is so much pasture. 
The forms, the odors, the hues are only a 
mouthful for his terrible appetite. There- 
fore, his breath blights every innocent thing. 
He sneers at the mention of purity, and 
leers in the very face of Virtue, as though 
she were herself corrupt, if the truth were 
known. He assures the credulous dis- 
ciple that there is no purity; that its 
appearances are only the veils which cover 
indulgence. Nay, he solicits praise for the 
very openness of his evil; and tells the 
listener that all act as he acts, but only 
few are courageous enough to own it. But 
the uttermost parts of depravity are laid 
open only when several such monsters 
meet together, and vie with each other, 
as we might suppose shapeless mud-mon- 
sters disport in the slimiest ooze of the 
ocean. They dive in fierce rivalry which 
shall reach the most infernal depth, and 
bring up the blackest sediment. It makes 
the blood of an honest man run cold, to 
hear but the echo of the shameless reheats- 
als of their salacious enterprise. Eac 
strives to tell a blacker tale than the other. 
When the abomination of their actual life 
is not damnable enough to satisfy the am- 
bition of their unutterable corruption, they 
devise, in their imagination, scenes yet 
more flagrant; swear that they have pet 
formed them, and when they separate, ea¢ 
strives to make his lying boastings true. It 
would seem as if miscreants so loathsome 
would have no power of temptation upon 
the young. Experience shows that the 
worst men are, often, the most skilful 
touching the springs of human action. 
young man knows little of life; less % 
himself. He feels in his bosom the various 
impulses, wild desires, restless cravings he 
can hardly tell for what, a sombre mer 
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ancholy when all is gay, a violent exhilara- 
tion when others are sober. These wild 
gushes of feeling, peculiar to youth, the 
sagacious tempter has felt, has studied, has 
practised upon, until he can sit before that 
most capacious organ, the human mind 
knowing every stop, and all the combina- 
tions, and competent to touch any note 
through the diapason. As a serpent de- 
ceived the purest of mortals, so now a 
beast may mislead their posterity. He be- 
gins afar off. He decries the virtue of all 
men; studies to produce a doubt that any 
are under self-restraint. He unpacks his 
filthy stories, plays off the fire-works of 
his corrupt imagination—its blue-lights, its 
red-lights, and green-lights, and sparkle- 
spitting lights; and edging in upon the 
yielding youth, who begins to wonder at 
his experience, he boasts his first exploits, 
he hisses at the purity of women; he 
grows yet bolder, tells more wicked deeds, 
and invents worse even than he ever per- 
formed, though he has performed worse 
than good men ever thought of. All 
thoughts, all feelings, all ambition, are 
merged in one and that the lowest, vilest, 
most detestable ambition. 

Had I a son of years, I could, with 
thanksgiving, see him go down to the grave, 
rather than fall into the maw of this most 
besotted devil. The plague is mercy, the 
cholera is love, the deadliest fever is re- 
freshment to man’s body, in comparison 
with this epitome and essence of moral dis- 
ease. He lives among men, Hell’s ambas- 
sador with full credentials; nor can we con- 
ceive that there should be need of any other 
fiend to perfect the works of darkness, while 
he carries his body among us, stuffed with 
every pestilent drug of corruption. » The 
heart of every virtuous young man should 
loathe him; if he speaks, you should as 
soon hear a wolf bark. Gather around you 
the venomous snake, the poisonous toad, 
the fetid vulture, the prowling hyena, and 
their company would be an honor to you 
above his; for they at least remain within 
their own nature; but he goes out of his 
nature that he may become more vile than 
It is possible for a mere animal to be. 

He is hateful to religion, hateful to vir- 
tue, hateful to decency, hateful to the cold- 
est morality. The stenchful ichor of his 
dissolved heart has flowed over every feel- 
ing of his nature, and left them as the 
burning lava leaves the garden, the orchard, 
and the vineyard. And it is a wonder that 
the bolt of God which crushed Sodom does 
not slay him. It is a wonder that the earth 
does not tefuse the burden and open and 
swallow him up. I do not fear that the 
young will be undermined by his direct as- 


saults. But some will imitate, and their | 
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example will be again freely imitated, and 
finally, a remote circle of disciples will 
spread the diluted contagion among the 
virtuous. This man will be the fountain- 
head, and though none will come to drink 
at a hot spring, yet further down along the 
stream it sends out, will be found many 
scooping from its waters. 

I have described the devil in his native 
form, but he sometimes appears as an angel 
of light. There is a polished Libertine, 
in manners studiously refined, in taste 
faultless; his face is mild and engaging; 
his words drop as pure as newly-made 
honey. In general society, he would rather 
attract regard as a model of purity, and sus- 
picion herself could hardly look askance 
upon him. Under this brilliant exterior, 
his heart is like a sepulchre, full of all un- 
cleanness. Contrasted with the gross lib- 
ertine, it would not be supposed that he had 
a thought in common with him. If his 
heart could be opened to our eyes, as it is 
to God’s we should perceive scarcely dis- 
similar feeling in respect to appetite. Pro- 
fessing unbounded admiration of virtue in 
general, he leaves not in private a point 
untransgressed. His reading has culled 
every glowing picture of amorous poets, 
every tempting scene of loose dramatists, 
and looser novelists. Enriched by these, 
his imagination, like a rank soil, is over- 
grown with a prodigal luxuriance of poison- 
herbs and deadly flowers. Men, such as 
this man is, frequently aspire to be the cen- 
sors of morality. They are hurt at the in- 
judicious reprehensions of vice from the 
pulpit! They make great outcry when plain 
words are employed to denounce base 
things. They are astonishingly sensitive 
and fearful lest good men should soil their 
hands with too much meddling with evil. 
Their cries are not the evidence of sensi- 
bility to virtue, but of too lively a sensi- 
bility to vice. Sensibility is, often, only 
the fluttering of an impure heart. At the 
very time that their voice is ringing an 
alarm against immoral reformations, they 
are secretly skeptical of every tenet of vir-. 
tue, and practically unfaithful to every one. 
Of these two libertines, the most refined is 
the most dangerous. The one is a rattle- 
snake which carries its warning with it; 
the other, hiding his burnished scales in 
the grass, skulks to perform unsuspected 
deeds in darkness. The one is the visible 
fog and miasm of the morass; the other is 
the serene air of a tropical city, which, 
though brilliant, is loaded with invisible 
pestilence. 

The Politician—If there be a man on 
earth whose character should be framed of 
the most sterling honesty, and whose con- 
duct should conform to the most scrupulous 
morality, it is the man who administers 
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public affairs. The most romantic notions 
of integrity are here not extravagant. As, 
under our institutions, public men will be, 
upon the whole, fair exponents of the char- 
acter of their constituents, the plainest way 
to secure honest public men, is to inspire 
those who make them, with a right under- 
standing of what political character ought 
to be. Young men should be prompted to 
discriminate between the specious, and the 
real; the artful, and the honest; the wise, 
and the cunning; the patriotic, and the pre- 
tender. I will sketch— 

The Demagogue.—The lowest of peli- 
ticians is: that man who seeks to gratify 
an invariable selfishness by pretending to 
seek the public good. For a profitable 
popularity he accommodates himself to all 
opinions, to all dispositions, to every side, 
and to each prejudice. He is a mirror, 
with no face of its own, but a smooth sur- 
face from which each man of ten thousand 
may see himself reflected. He glides from 
man to man, coinciding with their views, 
pretending their feelings, simulating their 
tastes: with this one, he hates a man; with 
that one, he loves the same man; he favors 
a law, and he dislikes it; he approves, and 
opposes; he is on both sides at once, and 
seemingly wishes that he could be on one 
side more than both sides. He attends 
meetings to suppress intemperance,—but at 
elections makes every grog-shop free to all 
drinkers. He can with equal relish plead 
most eloquently for temperance, or toss off 
a dozen glasses in a dirty groggery. He 
thinks that there is a time for everything, 
and therefore, at one time he swears and 
jeers and leers with a carousing crew; and 
at another time, having happily been con- 
verted, he displays the various features of 
devotion. Indeed, he is a capacious Chris- 
tian; an epitome of faith. He piously asks 
the class-leader, of the welfare of his 
charge, for he was always a Methodist and 
always shall be,—until he meets a Presby- 
terian; then he is a Presbyterian, old-school 
or new, as the case requires. However, as 
the is not a bigot, he can afford to be a 
Baptist, in a good Baptist neighborhood, 
and with a wink he tells the zealous elder, 
that he never had one of his children bap- 
tized, not he! He whispers to the Re- 
former that he abhors all creeds but Bap- 
tism and the Bible. After all this, room 
will be found in his heart for the fugitive 
sects also, which come and go like clouds 
in a summer sky. His flattering attention 
at church edifies the simple-hearted 
preacher, who admires that a plain sermon 
should make a man whisper amen! and 
weep. Upon the stump his tact is no less 
rare. He roars and bawls with courageous 
plainness, on points about which all agree: 





but on subjects where men differ, his mean- 
ing is nicely balanced on a pivot that it 
may dip either way. He depends for suc- 
cess chiefly upon humorous stories. A 
glowing patriot a-telling stories is a danger- 
ous antagonist; for it is hard to expose the 
fallacy of a hearty laugh, and men con- 
vulsed with merriment are slow to perceive 
in what way an argument is a reply toa 
story. 

Perseverance, effrontery, good nature and 
versatile cunning have advanced many a 
bad man higher than a good man could 
attain. Men will admit that he has not a 
single moral virtue; but he is smart. We 
object to no man for amusing himself at 
the fertile resources of the politician here 
painted; for sober men are sometimes 
pleased with the grimaces and mischievous 
tricks of a versatile monkey; but would it 
not be strange indeed if they should select 
him for a ruler, or make him an exemplar 
to their sons? 

I describe next a more respectable and 
more dangerous politician—the Party Man. 
He has associated his ambition, his inter- 
ests, and his affections with a party. He 
prefers, doubtless, that his side should be 
victorious by the best means, and under 
the championship of good men; but rather 
than lose the victory, he will consent to any 
means, and follow any man. Thus, witha 
general desire to be upright, the exigency 
of his party constantly pushes him to dis- 
honorable deeds. He opposes fraud by 
craft; lie, by lie; slander, by counter-as- 
persion. To be sure it is wrong to mis- 
state, to distort, to suppress or color facts; 
it is wrong to employ the evil passions; to 
set class against class; the poor against the 
rich, the country against the city, the farmer 
against the mechanic, one section against 
another section. But his opponents do it, 
and if they will take advantage of men’s 
corruption, he must, or. lose by his virtue. 
He gradually adopts two characters, a pef- 
sonal and a political character. All the req- 
uisitions of his conscience he obeys in his 
private character; all the requisitions of his 
party, he obeys in his political conduct. In 
one character he is a man of principle; in 
the other, a man of mere expedients. As 
a man he means to be veracious, honest, 
moral; as a politician, he is deceitful, cun- 
ning, unscrupulous,—anything for party. 
As a man, he abhors the slimy demagogue; 
as a politician, he employs him as a scav- 
enger. As a man, he shrinks from the 
flagitiousness of slander; as a politician, he 
permits it, smiles upon it in-others, rejoices 
in the success gained by it. As a man, 
he respects no one who is rotten in heart; 
as a politician, no man through whom vic- 
tory may be gained can be too bad. As 4 
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citizen, he is an apostle of temperance; as 
a politician, he puts his shoulder under the 
men who deluge their track with whisky, 
marching a crew of brawling patriots, pug- 
naciously drunk, to exercise the freeman’s 
noblest franchise,—the vote. As a citizen, 
he is considerate of the young, and coun- 
sels them with admirable wisdom; then, as 
a politician, he votes for tools, supporting 
for the magistracy worshipful aspirants 
scraped from the ditch, the grog-shop, and 
the brothel; thus saying by deeds which 
the young are quick to understand: “I 
jested, when I warned you of bad company; 
for you perceived none worse than those 
whom I delight to honor.” For his religion 
he will give up all his secular interests; 
but for his politics he gives up even his re- 
ligion. He adores virtue, and rewards vice. 
Whilst bolstering up unrighteous measures, 
and more unrighteous men, he prays for 
the advancement of religion, and justice, 
and honor! I would to God that his prayer 
might be answered upon his own political 
head; for never was there a place where 
such blessings were more needed! I am 
puzzled to know what will happen at 
death to this political Christian, but most 
unchristian politician. Will both of his 


characters go heavenward together? If 


the strongest prevails, he will certainly go 
to hell. If his weakest (which is his 
Christian character) is saved, what will be- 
come of his political character? Shall he be 
sundered in two, as Solomon proposed to 
divide the contested infant? If this style 
of character were not flagitiously wicked, it 
would still be supremely ridiculous—but it 
is both, Let young men mark these 
amphibious exemplars to avoid their in- 
fluence. The young have nothing to gain 
from those who are saints in religion and 
morals, and Machiavels in politics; who 
have partitioned off their heart, invited 
Christ into one half, and Belial into the 
other. 

It is wisely said, that a strictly honest 
man who desires purely the public good, 
who will not criminally flatter the people, 
nor take part in lies, or party-slander, nor 
descend to the arts of the rat, the weasel, 
and the fox, cannot succeed in politics. It 
is calmly said by thousands that one cannot 
be a politician and a Christian. Indeed, a 
man is liable to downright ridicule if he 
speaks in good earnest of a scrupulously 
honest and religiously moral politician. I 
regard all such representations as false. 
We are not without men whose career is a 
refutation of the slander. It poisons the 
community to teach this fatal necessity of 
corruption in a course which so many must 
pursue. It is not strange, if such be the 
popular opinion, that young men include 
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the sacrifice of strict integrity as a neces- 
sary element of a political life, and calm- 
ly agree to it, as to an inevitable misfor- 
tune, rather than to a dark and voluntary 
crime. 

Only if a man is an ignorant heathen, can 
he escape blame for such a decision! A 
young man, at this day, in this land, who 
can coolly purpose a life of most unmanly 
guile, who means to earn his bread and 
fame by a sacrifice of integrity, is one who 
requires only temptation and opportunity to 
become a felon. What a heart has that 
man, who can stand in the very middle of 
the Bible, with its transcendent truths rais- 
ing their glowing fronts on every side of 
him, and feel no inspiration but that of 
immorality and meanness! He knows that 
for him have been founded the perpetual - 
institutions of religidn; for him prophets 
have spoken, miracles been wrought, heaven 
robbed of its Magistrate, and the earth made 
sacred above all planets as the Redeemer’s 
burial-place ;+-he knows it all, and plunges 
from this height to the very bottom of cor- 
ruption! He hears that he is immortal, and 
despises the immortality; that he is a son 
of God, and scorns the dignity; and heir of 
heaven, and infamously sells his heirship, 
and himself, for a contemptible mess of 
loathsome pottage! Do not tell me of any 
excuses. It is a shame to attempt an 
excuse! If there were no religion, if that 
vast sphere, out of which glow all the super- 
eminent truths of the Bible, was a mere 
emptiness and void, yet, methinks the very 
idea of Fatherland, the exceeding precious- 
ness of the Laws and Liberties of a great 
people, would enkindle such a high and 
noble enthusiasm, that all baser feelings 
would be consumed! But if the love of 
country, a sense of character, a manly re- 
gard for integrity, the example of our most 
illustrious men, the warnings of religion 
and all its solicitations, and the prospect 
of the future,——dark as perdition to the 
bad, and light as Paradise to the good,— 
cannot inspire a young man to anything 
higher than a sneaking, truckling, dodging 
scramble for fraudulent fame and dishonest 
bread, it is because such a creature has 
never felt one sensation of manly virtue ;— 
it is because his heart is a howling wilder- 
ness, inhospitable to innocence. 

Thus have I sketched a few of the char- 
acters which abound in every community; 
dangerous, not more by their direct tempta- 
tions, than by their insensible influence. 
The sight of their deeds, of their temporary 
success, their apparent happiness, relaxes 
the tense rigidity of a scrupulous honesty, 
inspires a ruinous liberality of sentiment 


toward vice, and breeds the thoughts of 


evil; and evil thoughts are the cockatrice’s 
eggs, hatching into all bad deeds. 
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Remember, if by any of these you are 
enticed to ruin, you will have to bear it 
alone. They are strong to seduce, but 
heartless to sustain their victims. They 
will exhaust your means, teach you to 
despise the God of your fathers, lead you 
into every sin, go with you while you afford 
them any pleasure or profit, and then, when 
the inevitable disaster of wickedness begins 
to overwhelm you, they will abandon whom 
they have debauched. When, at length, 
death gnaws at your bones and knocks at 
your heart; when staggering, and worn out, 
your courage wasted, your hope gone, your 
purity, and long, long ago your peace—will 
he who first enticed your steps, now serve 
your extremity with.one office of kindness? 
Will he stay your head ?—cheer your dying 
. agony with one word of hope?—or light 
the way for your coward steps to the grave? 
—or weep when you are gone?—or send 
one pitiful scrap to your desolate family? 
What reveller wears crape for a dead 
drunkard?—what gang of gamblers ever 
intermitted a game for the death of a com- 
panion ?—or went on kind missions of relief 
to broken-down fellow-gamblers? What 
harlot weeps for a harlot >—what debauchee 
mourns for a debauchee? They would 
carouse at your funeral, and gamble on your 
coffin. If one flush more of pleasure were 
to be had by it, they would drink shame 
and ridicule to your memory out of your 
own skull, and roar in bacchanal-revelry 
over your damnation! All the shameless 
atrocities of wicked men are nothing to 
their hearltessness toward each other when 
broken-down. As have seen worms 
writhing on a carcass, overcrawling each 
other, and elevating their fiery heads in 
petty ferocity against each other, while all 
were enshrined in the corruption of a com- 
mon carrion,—I have thought, ah! shame- 
ful picture of wicked men tempting each 
other, abetting each other, until calamity 
overtook them, and then fighting and 
devouring or abandoning each other, with- 
out pity, or sorrow, or compassion, or 
remorse. Evil men of every degree will use 
you, flatter you, lead you on until you are 
useless; then, if the virtuous do not pity 
you, or God compassionate, you are with- 
out a friend in the universe. 

“My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not. If they say, Come with us,... 
we shall find all precious substance, we shall 
fill our houses with spoil: cast in thy lot 
among us; let us. all have one purse: my 
son, walk not thou in the way with them; 
refrain thy feet from their path: for their 
feet run to evil and make haste to shed 
blood, . . . and they lay in wait for their 


own blood, they lurk privily for their own 


lives.” 
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DIVISIBILITY BY ELEVEN. 
BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Tue following propositions relating to 
the divisibility of numbers by eleven are 
curious and will be of interest to teachers 
of arithmetic and those who delight in the 
properties of numbers: 

1. A number is divisible by 11 when the 
sum of the digits in the odd places is equal 
to the sum of the digits in the even places. 
Thus in 235,675, 2+5+7=3+6+5, 
and 235,675 is divisible by 11. 


2. A number is divisible by 11 when the’ 


difference between the sums of the digits in 
the odd and even places is divisible by 11. 
Thus, in 8,275,696, 6-+-6-++ 7 + 8 = 27 and 
g9+5+2—16, and 27—16=—11, which 
is divisible by 11, as is the given number. 

3. A number is divisible by 11 if when 
increased by its digits in the even places 
and the sum diminished by the digits in its 
odd places the result is divisible by 11. 
Thus, 64,537 plus (7+5-+6) minus 
(3+4) equals 64,548, which is divisible 
by 11, as is also 64,537. 

4. When a number is divisible by 11, the 
number formed by reversing its digits (its 
reverse) is divisible by 11. Thus 47,179 
and its reverse, 97,174, are both divisible 
by 11; also 475,893 and its reverse, 398,574. 

5. The sum of a number consisting of an 
even number of digits and its reverse is 
divisible by 11. Thus, 7,562 increased by 
2,657 equals 10,219, which is divisible by 
II. 

6. The difference of a number consisting 
of an odd number of digits and its reverse 
is divisible by 11. Thus, 87,652 minus 
25,678 equals 61,974, which is divisible by 
II 


7. A number consisting of an even num- 
ber of digits is divisible by 11, when the 
sum of the digits taken two and two is 


divisible by 11. Thus, in 4,279, 42 -+79= 
121, which is divisible by 11, as is 4,279; 
also in 475,827, 27-+ 58 + 47 = 132, which 
is divisible by 11, as is also 475,827. 

8. A number consisting of an odd num- 
ber of digits is divisible by 11, when the 
sum of the units digit plus the other digits 
taken two by two in a reverse order is 
divisible by 11. Thus, in 68,596, 6 +95 + 
86 = 187, which, as also 68,596, is divisible 
by II. 

g. If a number consisting of an even 
number of digits is divisible by 11, the num- 
bers formed by transferring one or more 
digits in regular order from either extrem- 
ity of the number to the other, are divisible 


by 11. Thus, 397,452, 974,523, 745,239 
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452,397, etc., and also 239,745, 523,974, 
452,397, etc., are all divisible by 11. 

10. If a number consisting of an odd 
number of digits is divisible by 11, the 
numbers formed by transferring the digits, 
two by two, reversed, from either extrem- 
ity of the number to the other are divisible 
by 11. Thus, 2,547,963, 4,796,352, 9,635,- 
274, etc., and also 3,625,479, 9,730,254, etc., 
are all divisible by 11. 

The first three of these propositions are 
generally known; the other seven I have 
not met in any work treating of the proper- 
ties of numbers. The third principle is 
merely a different statement of the second. 





WORK WITH MICROSCOPE. 
BY W. M. KERN. 


HE microscope, in secondary schools, 
has played a various and diverse part. 
We have seen three types of secondary 
science teachers. The first of these be- 
longed to the “ old school”; was the teacher 
whose receptive faculties had been highly 
trained. He knew and believed all the 
wonderful things some compiler had written 
about nature. He made but little or no 
use of the microscope. 

The second type was the opposite ex- 
treme; the university graduate, trained in 
microtechnic, There is a pond near at 
hand, but supplies are purchased from a 
marine supply house, since such a course 
has an air of dignity and superiority. The 
course is planned to lead to a mastery of 
the microscope. Of the local flora and 
fauna, their life hisory, adaptation, classi- 
fication, ete., the student knows almost 
nothing. The course planned relates but 
slightly to the everyday life of the majority 
of the student body. 

The third type attempts what Cicero 
denominated the “golden mean.” Field 
work has a fundamental place in the study 
of biology. The work of the student in 
the secondary school must of necessity be 
introductory. He must be taught a method 
of work; must know how to study; must 
appreciate the value and utility of material. 
He must know the local field and work 
through it. He must know something of 
télationship, be able to reason from struc- 
ture to function, know something of mor- 
phology and physiology, and whatever pur- 
pose the microscope may serve in such a 
course constitutes its legitimate field. 

undamentally, there are four major uses 
ot the instrument: 1. It introduces the 
student to a new world—to the world that 
lies beyond the senses. 2. It affords train- 
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ing in muscular control. 3. It is an in- 
strument of precision and its mastery 
means technical training of a high degree. 
4. It trains the student to discriminate be- 
tween what is and what only seems. 





A SUNNY DISPOSITION. 
BY 0. S. MARDEN. 


A very charming old lady says that if 
she had the power to choose the best from 
all the good things in life, she would not 
ask for wealth, because of its responsibili- 
ties; she would not ask for beauty, because 
of its strain upon character; she would not 
ask for health, glorious.as the treasure is, 
nor for genius, but she “ would pray for a 
sunny disposition, as the boon which con- 
fers more happiness upon those with whom 
one comes in contact than any other which 
falls to the lot of any human creature.” 

Most people would see nothing worth 
while in this poor woman’s life; some 
would even commit suicide were they situ- 
ated as she is; yet she manages to find 
something beautiful, something worth treas- 
uring up in the memory even in her darkest 
days of sorrow. 

Her experiences ought to shame those 
of us who complain of our infinitely better 
lot in life. 

If children were properly trained to see 
the uncommon in the common, to find 
beauty where other people see only ugli- 
ness; if they were trained to find their 
enjoyment in the little experiences of life, 
we should not have the great seething un- 
rest and discontent which we now find 
among all classes. 

The trouble is, we emphasize the wrong 
things. If we were a little better off, if we 
had what our neighbors have, we think we 
should be happy. Yet we know perfectly 
well that many of the most miserable people 
in the world are rich. 


We have no right to carry about in our ' 


faces and bearing the black banner of an- 
archy. We have no right to flaunt a 
gloomy picture in the faces of those who 
are struggling to rise above their troubles 
and trials. 

Every man owes it to his fellow men to 
go about with bright, cheerful, hopeful, 
optimistic face, radiating sunshine, joy, 
gladness, hope instead of blackness and de- 
spair. The human face ought to be a 
splendid picture, attractive, radiant with 
beauty, joy and hope. It is every man’s 
duty to radiate encouragement.—Success. 
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A SMALL HERO. 


E did not know that he was a hero, but 

I think he was, and perhaps after you 

have read this little story you will agree 
with me. 

He was a square-shouldered little boy, 
who lived on our street. His mother was 
quite troubled because he had such mannish 
ways before he was fairly out of his baby- 
hood. He had a pair of blue overalls, such 
as nice boys on our street wore when they 
played in the dirt, and when those were on 
he had a funny way of taking long steps 
and standing with his feet far apart, as if 
he were about as tall as his father. 

Half a dozen other Tom Thumbs who 
also wore overalls and took long steps, 
chose Charlie for their leader. Instead of 
calling them Kenneth, and William and Joe, 
our Charlie used their last names—Knox, 
Robinson, Clark, and so on—while they 
called him MacArthur, or, still better, 
“Mac.” He was happy when he could be 
“Mac” all day. 

These dear little pygmies had a big foot- 
ball which some older brother had worn 
out, and they “blew it up,” and patiently 
mended it day after day, and kicked it so 
vigorously that usually the kicker fell back- 
ward into the dust, but that was taken as 
part of the game. 

Charlie’s mother used to say: “ Charlie is 
a born leader. Oh, if I could only know he 
would be a good one!” I can tell you, 
boys, between ourselves, that ever so many 
mothers are thinking of that very thing. 

Well, one day a little chap wandered into 
our street and began to play with Charlie 
and his “regiment ”’—for that is what he 
called the boys who followed his lead. I do 
not know what sort of parents or home this 
bad boy had, but somewhere he had taken 
lessons in evil, and before he had been with 
them a half-hour, he began to swear, taking 
the name of the great God in vain. Charlie 
stopped playing and drew a long breath. 

“Did you do that a-purpose?” he asked. 

“Yes, and I’ll do it again,” replied the 
boy from outside, as he did. 

“ Robinson! ” cried Charlie, to his oldest 
follower. 

“Here!” answered Willie, running to 
Charlie’s side, while the rest of the boys 
followed. 

“He sweared,” said the little captain, 
standing yerv straight and pointing to the 
culprit, “and we don’t play with boys that 
swear on this street.” 

“No, we don’t; no, no!” they responded. 

“ What’s we do with Sullivan?” 

“You can’t do anything. I’ll stay here 
if I’m a mind to,” said the boy, kicking 
dust toward them. 
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“Not if you swear when the command. 
ments say not to,’ answered Charlie. 

“No, sir; not if you swear,” echoed the 
others. a 

“And we don’t want you if you've got 
bad words inside,” added the leader. 

“T don’t care; men say ’em on the 
street,” said the defiant Sullivan. 

“ But this regiment don’t, and you can't 
play with us ‘less you promise never to 
again.” 

The boy took up a stone to throw, but as 
he looked at six determined little figures he 
dropped it and turned sulkily away. 

“Tell your mother to wash out your 
mouth with soapsuds,” said Willie Robin- 
son. 

“And don’t you come again till—you's 
over it,” added the captain, as if the dread- 
ful habit were a disease. 

They waited until “Sullivan” turned a 
corner, and then they went on with their 


ay. 

But Charlie’s mother, who sat beside an 
open window, could not see to set another 
stitch until she had wiped the tears from 
her eyes. They were not “sorry” tears.— 
Sunday School Advocate. 


“THANK YOU.” 





S®V ERAL winters ago a woman was 

coming out from some public building 
when the heavy door swung back and made 
egress somewhat difficult. A little street 
urchin sprang to the rescue; and as he held 
open the door she said, “Thank you,” and 
passed on. 

“Cracky! d’ye hear that?” said the boy 
to a companion standing near by him. 

“No; what?” 

“ Why, that lady in sealskin said, ‘ Thank 
ye’ to the likes o’ me.” 

Amused at the conversation, which she 
could not help overhearing, the lady turned 
round and said to the boy: 

“Tt always pays to be polite, my boy; 
remember that.” 

Years passed away; and last December, 
when doing her Christmas shopping, this 
same lady received an exceptional courtesy 
from a clerk in Boston, which caused het 
to remark to a friend who was with her: 

“What a great comfort to be civilly 
treated once in awhile—though I don’t know 
that I blame the store clerks for being rude 
during the holiday trade.” 

The young man’s quick ear caught the 
words, and he said: 

“Pardon me, madam, but you gave me 
my first lesson in politeness a few yeals 
ago.” 
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The lady looked at him in amazement, 
while he related the little forgotten inci- 
dent, and told her that that simple “ Thank 
you” awakened his first ambition to be 
something in the world. He went the next 
morning and applied for a situation as 
office boy in the establishment where he 
was now an honored and trusted clerk. 

Only two words, dropped into the treas- 
ury of a street conversation, but they 
yielded returns of a certain kind more satis- 
factory than investments, stocks, and bonds. 
—Congregationalist. 





HERO OF THE BRIGADE. 





MX was the pet of the fire brigade 

men. He was only ten, quite a little 
boy, in fact, but he liked to be considered 
aman. His father had belonged to the fire 
brigade, and he died from the wounds in- 
flicted whilst endeavoring to save the in- 
mates of a burning house. His mother had 
died from the shock, and had left behind 
her little baby boy, Mike, when he was 
only a few days old. 

Another fireman’s wife had taken the 
tiny fellow to nurse with her own children, 
and he had been called Michael, after his 
father. As he grew up he loved to go to 
drill with the brigade men, and to watch 
them cleaning the brass of the big fire- 
engines and escapes. He would run, fetch 
and carry for the reward of hearing some 
story about people rescued from burning 
houses, and so on. If any boy were liable 
to be spoilt, that boy would have been Mike, 


but it seemed impossible to spoil him. He 


was always obedient to his foster-parents 
and teachers, and unselfish towards the chil- 
dren when he played with them. 

Mike’s ambition was to go on the fire- 

engines with the men when they were 
called to action. He had often pleaded to 
be allowed to go, but in vain. 
é One night as he lay dreaming, a strange 
light seemed to fill the room through the 
window from outside. Then the cries and 
shouts of men and women from the street 
below filled his ears. Something was on 
fire! For a moment his brain grew dizzy, 
and he felt afraid, for he knew that the 
fire must be near. Then he jumped up and 
looked out of the window. 

The fire station was built with two great 
wings from the main building, and between 
them was a large courtyard. In this court- 
yard Mike could see.a throng of people 
looking up towards the house, their faces 
lit by some light which came from above— 
whence he could not tell. With trembling 
hands he pushed up the window and looked 
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up. The flames came from the roof of the 
very. building he was in. The fire was 
quite close to him! 

When the people saw Mike at the window 
they gave a great shout. 

The little fellow looked down on the 
great seething mass of faces, and then 
above and around at the huge flames leap- 
ing and jumping higher and higher. They 
seemed to be closing in all around him. He 
wondered how it was he had been left there 
alone, when a child’s cry of fear made him 
turn around to see little Willie, a child of 
three, come through his bedroom door. As 
the door was opened, a volume of dense 
smoke poured in, and beyond Mike could 
see the angry red flames that curled up and 
up. For a moment the smoke blinded him; 
then he rushed forward and slammed the 
door to, clasping the little sobbing boy in 
his arms. 

“T’se so fwightened,” Willie whimpered. 

“ Hush! hush!” said Mike, soothingly, to 
the little fellow, who was motherless like 
himself, and a great favorite. “ Mike will 
take care of you.” 

This he said with great courage, but feel- 
ing as if he were telling a story, for he was 
perplexed and bewildered, and saw no way 
of escape. : 

He took Willie to the window, and called 
and shouted to the people below. They 
called and shouted in return, and in the din 
and roar of voices Mike could scarcely hear 
what they said. It seemed as if they were 
bidding him have courage, that the fire- 
escapes were all in use on the other wing of 
the building and that help was coming. 

He tried to be brave for Willie’s sake, 
who was quite happy now he was no longer 
alone. He clapped his hands with glee as 
he saw the flames leaping up, and laughed 
in childish mirth as he watched the people 
below. 

“What are they al! doing, Mike?” he 
asked. 

And Mike, who saw the smoke slowly 
creeping in under the bed-room door, and 
heard the hissing and crackling of the 
burning wood, laughed to, watching all the 
time for the promised help to come. 

Then he saw the firemen take a large 
blanket and hold it under the window where 
he stood, and which was three stories high. 
He knew what that meant well enough; he 
had not lived in a fire-station all his life 
for nothing. It meant that he was to leap 
from the window into the blanket, which 
would be lowered as he reached it. 

For himself he was not afraid, but for 
Willie. He was such a little chap, and 
could never be persuaded to jump. He 
could not throw him into the blanket, for 
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he was but small himself, and he knew in- 
stinctively that his strength would not be 
equal to the task of aiming straight. 

With a cry, almost of agony, and a 
tightening of his arms around Willie’s baby 
form, he hurled himself into the space 
below. 

Cheer after cheer arose from the anxious 
spectators, but Mike heeded them not, for 
he was quite stunned by the fall. When 
he came to it was to find himself and Willie 
in a warm room with a cosy fire, while his 
foster-mother was bending over him and 
trying to get him to drink some cordial. 

“ Brave boy!” she whispered; and Mike’s 
heart leaped at the words. 

Then she explained to him how he had 
been left behind in the hurry and confusion 
of the fire alarm. She had taken her two 
children away, meaning to return for him 
and Willie. But the fire had gained ground 
so rapidly that she had been unable to do 
as she wished. 

“ But you are safe now, my darling, and 
little Willie, too. You saved his life, 
Mike!” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mike, flushing all over. 

“Yes,” she returned; “if you had not 
carried him in your arms he would have 
dropped on the ground through fright, and 
have been dashed to pieces, and you risked 
your life by carrying him, too. Every one 
says so.” 

But Mike would not have it. “There 
was nothing else to do,’ he answered 
simply, and said the same when he was 
grown up and a fireman, with more than 
one medal from the Royal Humane Society 
for saving lives at the risk of his own. 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


“MAMMY’S” MAXIMS. 


Northern mother had advertised for a 
Southern colored woman to take 

charge of her three-year-old boy, and had 
requested a Southern friend to be present 
when she chose one of the applicants. 
The Northern woman’s views on kinder- 
garten training were fixed and reverential. 
Would a “mammy’s” rule be satisfactory 
in that respect? The friend thought it 
would. The New York Sun tells the result. 

The seventh applicant wore a full, round 
gown of blue; a great white apron covered 
the dress. A bright bandanna handkerchief 
was knotted on her head. “ Howdy, ma’am,” 
she began. “ Yo’ appetizer in de paper 
brung me.” 

“Mammy,” began the mother, “do you 
know all about the kindergarten?” 

An expression of bewilderment passed 
over mammy’s face. 
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“T knows about many a kind er gyardin,” 
she replied. “ Us had de flower-gyardin and 
de chillen’s play-gyardin, and de hedge- 
gyardin, de rose-gyardin, where de young 
folks mostly did dey courtin’ in, de vege- 
table-gyardin and de yarb-gyardin, and—” 

“T mean child study.” 

“La, yes, ma’am, if you hires me to min’ 
yo’ chile, I ain’t gwine study nothin’ but 
dat chile.” 

“T think, mammy, that you are given by 
nature to know those things garnered by 
research into books covering the child’s joy 
movements, fear instincts—” 

“Yas, ma’am, dat I does. Many a time 
mistis say to me, ‘ A burnt chile fear de fire.’ 
I say, ‘Co’se he do. Dat show what good 
sense he got. But he must’a’had a mighty 
keerless nurse fer to let him git burnt.’” 

“Perhaps these books of child study—” 

“Yas, ma’am, you jes’ like mis’. She 
read to me out ob de Book about de chile. 
She say, ‘ Spare de rod and spoil de chile,’ 
and I say, ‘ Dat sho’ is a wise word, ’caze 
whippin’ don’t do no decent chile no good, 
and spoilin don’t do no chile no harm’ 
Yas, ma’am, we allus did spare de rod and 
spoil de chile.” 

Mammy was now fairly started. 

“Master, he laugh all de time at how 
much I know out ob de Book ’bout de chile. 
‘ Children should be seen and heard,’ says I. 
Mistis say dat me ’n’ master gwine be de 
ruination er dem chillen. Den I say, ‘ No, 
ma’am.  ’Caze I keep tellin’ de chillen, 
“Son, hear de destruction ob yo’ father— 
and law’s sake off yo’ mother.”’” 

“* Forsake not the law of your mother,’” 
whispered the Southerner to her friend. 

“Yas, ma’am. When me ’n’ de chillen’s 
out on de terrace-gyardin—dere’s anoder 
kindergyardin I ain’t tole you about—der 
gran’pa he’d say, watchin’ de chillens run, 
‘De chile goes farder dan de man.’” 

“ Shades of Wordsworth ! ” whispered the 
Northerner. 

“Yas, ma’am. I say, ‘ Yas, sah, massa. 
’Caze dese chillen dey gittin’ de fust legs 
and us ole folks is gittin’ on our las’ legs.’ 
La! See de boy! Bless de lamb! Come 
heah to mammy, honey. Mammy tell yo’ 
tale about de rabbit man son.” 

And the three-year-old ran into mammy’s 
ample arms and cuddled down trustingly. 

“T think she’ll do,” whispered the mother. 

“Dis chile will do me,” declared mammy, 
making church steeples out of her fat 
fingers, to the delight of the boy. “And I 
goin’ to do right by dis chile. I gwine teach 
him mind his manners and behaviors, and 
say ‘Please,’ and ‘Thanky, ma’am,’ ’caze 
many’s de time I hear mistis say, ‘How 


sharpen is de serpent’s tooth to bite de 


thankless child,’ ” 
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“Have I the real thing?” asked the 
Northern woman of her friend. 

“You have; but, oh, the pity of it that 
there are so few left in the world!” 





MAMMOTH CAVE. 
CHARLES R. HILL, 


| her Mammoth Cave is, without doubt, 
the greatest natural wonder of the 
world. Our party was carried twenty 
miles north from Bowling Green, Ky., on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, to 
Glasgow Junction. From this place we 
were transported by the Mammoth Cave 
Railway to the cave, a distance of nine 
miles. The first object in view is the 
Mammoth Cave Hotel, which is a case of 
evolution from a log cabin. The original 
cabin still stands, just as it did in the days 
of old, only being now weather-boarded, 
and the logs are hidden from observation. 
Other cabins were built at a later day, 
standing in a long row, and a central cabin 
was built, with a wide hall between two 
parlors. In time, all these isolated cabins 
were joined as one structure, with wide 
verandas, with six hundred feet of covered 
The tall, white pillars of a long 


portico. 
colonnade, between which one looks out on 
a grove of oaks and cedars; the ample 
lawn, the rustic surroundings, make the 
place delightful for those who do not de- 
mand too many city privileges in the heart 


of a forest. At the right of this great 
portico is a gate, guarded by the guide, 
who, when every one is in readiness, leads 
you from this gate down a natural path- 
way of beauty to the mouth of the cave. 
The pathway is sufficiently smooth to per- 
mit us to notice our surroundings. Tall 
sycamore, chestnut, poplars, and under- 
growth of smaller bushes, moss beds of 
fairy-like ferns are seen on all sides. How- 
ever gay and merry the party may be, the 
freshness and loveliness of the pathway 
always excite attention and become a sub- 
ject of conversation. When you reach the 
end of this pathway you find on your right 
the opening to the great subterranean 
world which we are to visit. As we ap- 
Proach its actual dimensions are usually 
underestimated at first. We are led by the 
guide down steps of limestone slabs, leading 
past the waterfall that leaps down on our 
left from a ledge at the center of the mouth 
of the cave. At the foot of the stone steps 
we enter a noble vestibule. Here we are 
Provided with lanterns, and are conducted 
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by the guide to the gloomy shadows, where 
the daylight slowly dies into utter dark- 
ness. For the convenience of visitors, two 
principal lines of exploration have been 
laid out, the longer being “The River 
Route” and the shorter one “ The Route of 
Pits and Domes.” 

One’s impression of Mammoth Cave, 
favored by the great arched entrance, will 
here receive violent amendment, for the 
walls are close on either hand, and the 
roof is so low that one must stoop as he 
passes along. But dangers to head and 
feet are successfully avoided, and this 
passage is named “ Hutchin’s Narrows,” 
after a hunter named Hutchin, who was 
said to have discovered the cave in pursuit 
of a wounded bear in 1809. 

As we pass along the Narrows, sud- 
denly the walls begin to recede. Our path- 
way lies down a small hill of some ten or 
twelve feet of darkness, but slightly dis- 
pelled by the fitful glare of a lamp that 
confronts you. The guide announces that 
the rotunda has been reached, and the fit- 
ness of the name is apparent. Sixty feet 
above us is the grand arch which forms the 
roof of this immense hall, broken into folds 
and frets of great beauty along the upper 
margin. The ceiling is one great expanse 
of whitish limestone, unsupported by pillar 
or column. Here a few words are in order 
regarding the early crude manufacture of 
one of the essential ingredients of gun- 
powder—saltpetre. The miners were 
mainly negroes, who gathered the “ peter 
dirt,” as it was familiarly called. This soil 
was bleached in vats, whence the solution 
was pumped out to open-air boilers. The 
tubing through which the solution was 
pumped and the vats in which the soil was 
bleached have not been destroyed by man 
or time, and are in a good condition. Em- 
phasis should be laid on the fact, not men- 
tioned in the history of the United States, 
that our war with Great Britain, in 1812, 
would have ended a failure on our side had 
it not been for the resources that so abun- 
dantly flourished in the Mammoth Cave for 
the home manufacture of saltpetre at a time 
when by a general embargo we were wholly 
cut off from foreign sources of supply. 
After these points of interest are explained 
by the guide we turn to the left and enter 
the beginning of the main cave, or “ River 
Route,” which is said to be eighteen miles 
in length. I will not be able to discuss all 
the interesting points, but I will give you 
the names of the same on the “ River 
Route.” They are as follows: 

Valley of Humility, Fat Man’s Misery, 
River Hall, Dead Sea (here are tound fish 
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without eyes); River Styx, River Lethe, 
Echo River (this river is traversed by 
boats for a distance of half a mile, and a 
ride over its clear waters is one of the 
unique experiences of the world; nowhere 
else can it be duplicated. Nearly all the 
river is one vast resonator; its branching 
avenues and side crevices, its lofty roof of 
limestone rocks, its ancient battlemented 
shores, all serve as reflectors of every 
sound, no matter how slight; it is sent back 
intensified a thousand times, with its rough- 
ness blended into one sweet volume of 
glorious harmony); Infernal Regions, 
Valley of Flowers, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Dining Hall, Snowball Room, Flora’s 
Garden, Last Rose of Summer, Dismal 
Hollow, Maelstrom, Corkscrew.—Lancaster 
New Era. 


2 





GALLANT RESCUE. 


bie thrilling story of a brave man bat- 

tling in a raging sea in midocean and 
saving his brother’s life was told recently 
on the arrival at Newport News of the 
British steamship Alleghany, of the Fur- 
ness-Witby Line, from Liverpool. The 
hero is Chief Officer Syndenham, and the 
rescue occurred five days out from this 
port. His brother was swept overboard 
during a terrific storm, and when the cry 
of “man overboard” was shouted every 
heart aboard quailed at the thought of try- 
ing to save a life in the mountainous waves 
that were surging around the vessel. 

Syndenham did not hesitate a moment. 
As soon as he learned that his brother was 
overboard he jumped from the deck and 
swam to his rescue. He traversed a dis- 
tance of nearly half a mile before he reach- 
ed the drowning man, and then he held him 
until help could come. The crew cheered 
the brave officer as he made his fight against 
the waves and as soon as possible the 
steamship was stopped and a boat was 
launched in command of Second Officer 
Taylor. It seemed impossible that the 
little craft could live for a moment in such 
a sea, but Captain Hamden of the Alle- 
ghany, skillfully maneuvered his vessel so 
as to protect, as far as possible, the two 
men struggling in the water and the crew 
of the life boat which had gone to their 
rescue. He also poured barrels of oil upon 
the sea and thus subdued the power of the 
waves. 

Inch by inch the little boat made its way 
through the great rush of water, which 
every moment threatened to swamp it, and 
finally reached the two brothers, both of 
whom were exhausted, the one using all 
the strength he had left to keep the other’s 
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head above water. The members of the 
boat’s crew shouted words of encourage- 
ment to the men as they approached and, 
at last, at a great risk of capsizing their 
craft, grabbed them and hauled them 
aboard. 

Great danger attended the return trip of 
the boat to the steamship, but it was accom- 
plished after many narrow escapes from 
being engulfed by the sea, and all in the 
boat were hoisted aboard amid more cheers 
by the crew, especially from the chief 
officer, but for whose daring effort the 
rescue could not have been accomplished. 


“A GOOD MOTHER.” 


Not long since a good-looking man 
came to our door asking for “the 
minister.” When informed that he was 
out of town, he seemed disappointed and 
anxious. On being questioned as to his 
business, he replied: “I have lost my 
mother, and as this used to be her home, 
and as my father lies here, we have come 
to lay her beside him.” 

Our heart rose in sympathy and we said: 
“You have met with a great loss.” 

“ Well—yes,” replied the strange man, 
with hesitancy, “a mother is a great loss in 
general; but our mother had outlived her 
usefulness. She was in her second child- 


hood and her mind had grown as weak as 
her body, so that she was no comfort to 
herself, and was a burden to everybody. 
There were seven of us, sons and daughters, 
and, as we could not find anybody who was 
willing to board her, we agreed to keep 


her among us a year about. But I’ve had 
more than my share of her, for she was too 
feeble to be moved when my time was out, 
and that was more than three months be- 
fore her death. But then she was a good 
mother in her day and toiled very hard 
to bring us all up.” 

Without looking at the face of the heart- 
less man, we directed him to the house of 
a neighboring pastor and returned to our 
nursery. We gazed on the merry little face 
which smiled or grew sad in imitation of 
ours, those little ones to whose ear no word 
in our language is half so sweet as 
“mother,” and we wondered if that day 
could ever come when they would say of 
us: “She has outlived her usefulness; she 
is no comfort to herself and a burden to 
everybody else.” And we hoped that be- 
fore such a day would dawn we might be 
taken to our rest. God forbid that we 
should outlive our usefulness. Rather let 
us die while our hearts are a part of our 
children, that our grave may be watered 
with their tears and our love linked with 
their hopes of heaven. 
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When the bell tolled for the mother’s 
burial, we went to the sanctuary to pay 
our only token of respect for the aged 
stranger; for we felt that we could give 
her memory a tear, even though her own 
children had none to shed. “She was a 
good mother in her day, and toiled hard to 
bring us all up; she was no comfort to 
herself and a burden to everybody else.” 
These cruel, heartless words rang in our 
ears as we Saw the coffin borne up the aisle. 
The bell tolled long \and loud, until its 
iron tongue had tolled the years of the 
toil-worn mother. One, two, three, four, 
five. How clearly and almost merrily each 
stroke told of her once peaceful slumber in 
her mother’s bosom, and of her seat at 
nightfall on her weary father’s knee. Six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, rang out the tale of 
her sports ‘upon the greensward, in the 
meadow and by the brook. Eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, spoke gravely of the 
school days and little household joys 
and cares. Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen 
sounded out the enraptured visions of 
maidenhood and the dream of early love. 
Nineteen brought before us the happy 
bride: Twenty spoke of the young mother, 
whose heart was full to bursting with the 
new, strong love which God had awakened 
inher bosom. And then stroke after stroke 
told of her early womanhood, of the loves 
and cares, and hopes and fears, and toils 
through which she had passed during those 
~ years, till fifty rang out harsh and 
oud. 

“When you go back to your own homes, 
be careful of your example before your 
own children, for the fruit of your own 
doing you shall reap from them when you 
stand on the brink of time.” 

When your strength shall fail and you 
need the kind care of loving friends, they 
may say of you: “She has outlived her 
usefulness and is a burden to us.” Never, 
never. A mother cannot live so long as 
that. No, when she can no longer labor 
for her children, nor yet care for herself, 
she should be to them like a precious 
weight on their bosoms, and call forth by 
her helplessness all the noble, generous 
feelings of their natures, in remembrance 
of a mother’s care in their early childhood 
days, with the fondest interest of prolong- 
ing her days and increasing her joy. 

Adieu, then, poor, toil-worn mother, there 
are no more days of pain for thee. Un- 
dying vigor and everlasting usefulness are 
Part of the inheritance of the redeemed. 
Feeble as thou wert on earth, thou wilt 
be no burden on the bosom of infinite love, 


= there shalt thou find thy longed-for 
st. 
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OUT-DOOR BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
BY SUPT. CHARLES LOSE. 


8 Yagree are several good reasons why 

teachers should have more than an 
ordinary acquaintance with books on out- 
door life. 

In the first place, these books generally 
are good literature. If one were to make 
a list of the great books of the world it 
would doubtless contain White’s “ Natural 
History of Selborne,” Darwin’s “ Voyage 
on Her Majesty’s Ship the Beagle,” Wal- 
ton’s “The Complete Angler,’ Parkman’s 
“The Oregon Trail,” etc. 

In the second place, no class of books is 
more useful to teachers. They are abso- 
lutely indispensable in the teaching of all 
the natural sciences, and they furnish ex- 
cellent material in the teaching of English. 
Who can teach properly the wild ani- 
mals of India without knowing Kipling’s 
“ Jungle Books,” or cod fishing without his 
“Captains Courageous,” or the islands of 
the South Pacific without Stevengon’s “In 
the South Seas,” or Egypt without Amelia 
B. Edwards’s “ A Thousand Miles on the 
Nile,’ or the Amazon without Bates’s 
“ Naturalist on the River Amazon,” or the 
Mississippi without Mark Twain’s “ Life 
on the Mississippi”? Who can teach the 
birds without knowing Torrey, and Chap- 
man, and Scott, or the insects without Com- 
stock, or the plants without Thoreau, or the 
mountains without Whymper, or the sea 
without Dana? Children shut up in the 
school-room are always interested in out- 
door subjects and this fact alone makes 
such subjects desirable ones. For work in 
English, therefore, such books are valuable 
to teachers. 

Again, out-door books are wholesome, 
take teachers out of themselves, and make 
them forget the worries of the day. After 
a stormy day outside and a hard session in 
the school-room a teacher may sit down 
by the fire and take a walk with John Bur- 
roughs, or Richard Jeffries, or a fishing 
trip with Van Dyke, or hunt big game with 
Roosevelt, or visit our national parks with 
John Muir, or cross the Everglades with 
Willoughby, and be both rested and im- 
proved for her work in school. The old 
lady who sat in the cellar during the hot 
days in August and read Arctic voyages 
was not altogether wrong in her philosophy. 

The following list of out-door books is 
not intended to be an exhaustive list. It 
contains only the books I know and have 
read again and again with great pleasure 
and some profit, I hope. The classification 
is not one that a trained librarian would 
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likely make, but is the one that seems to 
me most useful to teachers. 


New England—Henry David Thoreau: Walden 
Pond, Excursions, Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac, Cape Cod; Bradford Torrey: Birds 
in the Bush, A Rambler’s Lease, The Foot-Path 
Way, Footing It in Franconia, Nature’s Invita- 
tion; Frank Bolles: Land of the Lingering Snow, 
From Blomidon to Smoky, At the North of Bear 
Camp Water; W. C. Prime: I Go A-Fishing, 
Among the Northern Hills, Along New England 
Roads; Rowland E. Robinson: Uncle Lisha’s 
Shop, Sam Lovel’s Camps, Danvis Folks; Sarah 
Orne Jewett: The White Heron, The Queen’s 
Twin, The Mate of the Daylight. 

New York—John Burroughs: Wake Robin, 
Pepacton, Winter Sunshine, Locusts and Wild 
Honey; Charles Dudley Warner: In the Wilder- 
ness; P. Dewing: Adirondack Stories. 

Pennsylvania—C. C. Abbott: Rambles of a 
Naturalist About Home, Travels in a Tree Top, 
Clear Skies and Cloudy; .George W. Sears 
(“ Nessmuk”’): Wood Craft. 

Georgia and the South—Joel Chandler Haris: 
Uncle Remus Stories, On the Plantation, Aaron 
in the Wildwood. 

Florida—Hugh L. Willoughby: 
Everglades. 

The Mississippi River—Samuel Clemens 
(“Mark Twain”): Life on the Mississippi; 
Lafcadio Hearn: The Story of Last Island. 

The Plains and the Rockies—Hamlin Garland: 
Boy Life on the Prairies; Washington Irving: 
Trip on the Prairies; Francis Parkman: The 
Oregon Trail; Theodore Roosevelt: Ranch Life 
and the Hunting Trail, The Wilderness Hunter, 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman; Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton: Wild Animals I Have Known, Lives 
of the Hunted. 

West of the Rockies—Clarence King: Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevadas; John Muir: 
Our National Parks; R. L. Stevenson: The Sil- 
verado Squatters; Theodore Winthrop: The 
Canoe and the Saddle. 

The Southwest—Charles F. Lummis: Some 
Strange Corners of Our Country, The Land of 
Poco Tiempo; Mary Austin: The Land of Little 
Rain; John Vandyke: The Desert. 

North of the United States—Casper Whitney: 
The Hunt of Musk Oxen; Jack Londen: The 
Call of the Wild; Hamlin Garland: The Trail 
of the Gold Seekers; Dillon Wallace: The Lure 
of the Labrador Wild. 

The Caribbean Sea—Fred, A. Ober: Camps in 
the Caribbees; E. M. Aaron: The Butterfly Hunt- 
ers in the Caribbees. 

The South Seas—Robert L. Stevenson: In the 
South Seas, Vailmia Letters; Herman D. Mel- 
ville: Typee, Moby Dick. 

South America—Charles Darwin: Voyage on 
H. M. S. Beagle; Henry W. Bates: Naturalist 
on the River Amazons. 

England—Gilbert White: Natural History of 
Selborn; Isaac Walton: The Complete Angler; 
Richard Jeffries: The Game Keeper at Home, 
The Red Deer, Wild Life in a Southern County, 
Round About a Great Estate. : 

Scotland—Hugh Miller: My Schools and 
Schoolmasters; John Wilson (“ Christopher 
North”): Noctes Ambrosianae. 

India—Rudyard Kipling: The Jungle Books 
(First and Second). 

* Egypt—Amelia B. Edwards: A Thousand 
Miles on the Nile. : 

The Sea—Richard Dana: Two Years Before 
the Mast; Rudyard Kipling: Captains Courage- 
ous; Frank T. Bullen: The Cruise of the Cach- 
alot, The Log of a Sea Wolf. 

The Mountains—Edward Whymper: Scrambles 


Across the 
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Amongst the Alps, Travels Amongst the Andes; 
Stewart Edward White: The Mountains. 

Miscellaneous—Clarence E. Edwards: Camp 
Fires of a Naturalist; William Earl Dodge 
Scott: Story of a Birdlover; Frank M. Chap. 
man: Bird Life; John H. Comstock: Insect Life; 
Henry Vandyke: Little Rivers, Fisherman's 
Luck; W. J. Holland: The Butterfly Book; Mrs, 
Audubon: Life of Audubon. 





DEMAND FOR CLEAN MONEY. 


5 Mee people of the United States like 
clean money! So rapidly has money 
come in for redemption at the United 
States Treasury, Washington, during July 
and August that Uncle Sam has found it 
necessary to curtail some of the leaves of 
the employes of the redemption division. 

The average amount heretofore received 
by the treasury for redemption has been 
about $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 per day, but 
during July and August, so far, the amount 
has jumped to $3,000,000 a day and on 
several occasions to nearly $4,000,000. 
This is high-water mark for redemptions, 
and the treasury officials do not understand 
it, but they say it must be due to unusual 
activity in commerce, where money is 
passed around so often that it gets dirty and 
is then sent to the treasury to be exchanged 
for nice, fresh, new, crisp notes. 

Some years ago, the treasury people as- 
sert, it was a common thing for old, soiled, 
dirty money to make the rounds of banks 
and commercial houses until the bills nearly 
fell apart. Now, however, owing largely, 
it is believed, to frequent agitation about 
the danger of germs in money that is 
handled by too many people, the public is 
more particular and demands clean money. 
Indeed it is a common thing for the patrons 
of banks, and especially the women, to ask 
that their checks be honored in new money. 
The banks consequently have a large supply 
of clean money on hand and now just as 
soon as money appears soiled they ship it 
off to the treasury for redemption. 

Money cannot be redeemed until a like 
amount has been destroyed. Every dollar 
that is sent in for redemption is destroyed 
forever. Thus, when a demand for fe 
demption is received the money is first 
counted and checked up. A committee 1s 
then appointed from the treasurer’s office 
and, these keeping check on each other, 
visit the cellar or sub-basement of the 
treasury, where the immense maceratof 
stands. The old bills, amounting to mil- 
lions, are deposited in the macerator and 
soon reduced to an unrecognizable pulp. 
This pulp is sold and forms the basis of 
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many Washington souvenirs, wherein the 
dealer tells you is as much as $50,000 to 
$100,000 worth of destroyed money. 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 





BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 

T is a loss to the intelligent people of 
I the United States that they know so 
little of the great Exposition, now under 
way at Hampton Roads. This is especially 
true of the people of the North, who live 
within a few hundred miles of the James- 
town region, and who, in these fine October 
days, could readily visit this very attractive 
and interesting place. Like nearly every- 
body else that happens to speak of “ James- 
town,” we knew it was a “a failure.” The 
papers all said so. There was no live in- 
terest in it, and we had little desire to make 
the trip. But a wise friend said, “You 
can’t afford to miss it—you must go!” 
We went, and had a revelation. 

Five days they were that seemed a month 
of ordinary days. The quick route from 
Lancaster is by Philadelphia and Cape 
Charles, eleven hours in time and about 
325 miles in distance. Round trip ex- 
cursion rate, $6.90. Leave Lancaster at 
7:45 a. m., Philadelphia at 10 o’clock, 
through Delaware and down the eastern 
shore of Maryland to Cape Charles by 
430 p. m., then a pleasant ride by boat 
across the bay, touching at Old Point Com- 
fort, and reaching the Exposition dock at 
7 p.m. Take the “Inside Inn” bus. 
(We had engaged rooms before leaving 
home.) Admission to the grounds, twenty- 
five cents, “as it is past 6 o'clock.” At the 
Inn the driver make no charge for the 
tide from the dock. As we expected to pay 
a dollar or two for our party of four, this 
was a surprise. Our rooms were two 
dollars per day each, which included the 
daily admission of fifty cents. Excellent 
meals are served at the Inn, which accom- 
modates nearly 1,500 people, at 75 cents 
for breakfast and lunch, and a dollar for 
dinner at six o’clock. But the visitor dur- 
ing the day will take a part of his meals 
at restaurants. The trolley line is very 
convenient, passing close to the Inn, and 
making the circuit.of the enclosure. 

There is a frontage of nearly two miles 
on Hampton Roads, an expansive sheet of 
water one-sixth the area of Lancaster 
county. A wide boardwalk extends along 
the water-front, with benches at frequent 
intervals inviting to rest and enjoyment of 
the beautiful view and the tonic sea air 
at its best. A few steps from the broad 
veranda of the Inn and you are upon the 





walk, or a few steps from the rear and you 
have the trolley line and are among the 
buildings. 

The State buildings are on the ocean 
front, beginning at the Inn and extending 
eastward beyond the Government pier to 
the limit of the enclosure. At no. other 
Fair have they been so favorably placed. 
Among these the Pennsylvania building, a 
reproduction of old Independence Hall, oc- 
cupies a choice location, not far from 
Raleigh Court, and the grand pier. Its 
tower clock and bell give “time” to the 
Exposition. At night it stands outlined 
beautifully in electric lights, the old-style 
steeple conspicuous from afar. As you 
look upon it, standing in the glow of illumi- 
nation, it is a parable. The world has, for 
generations, seen it thus in a light of civil 
and religious freedom*all its own. Our 
State Legislature appropriated a hundred 
thousand dollars for proper representation 
at Jamestown, and we have it. Every- 
thing is in good taste and substantial. We 
should be glad next Summer to see this 
fine Building again the center of interest 
on “Pennsylvania day.” In the show of 
flags from the front second story windows 
the city flag of Lancaster has the right of 
the line, and looks well enough to deserve 
the place. Those in charge of the building 
were much pleased at receiving it, and 
speak of it very pleasantly. 

The Exposition authorities looked for- 
ward to “Pennsylvania Day” as one of 
the big days of the Fair. They were not 
disappointed. Governor Edwin S. Stuart 
and his personal staff were there, with 
many noted Pennsylvanians, the party in- 
cluding a hundred and twenty-five or more 
persons. The suard of honor of the Gov- 
ernor was the Ninth Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, from Wilkes-Barre, a strong body of 
men. Good speeches, military parades, 
drills and reviews and official receptions 
marked the day. 

‘The parade from the Exposition dock, 
down Willoughby boulevard, past the 
Pennsylvania building, made a fine show. 
The State buildings on the line were alive 
with interest, and Pennsylvanians crowded 
the grounds of their own building, proud 
to welcome Pennsylvanians. This was fol- 
lowed by the eloquent speeches at the 
Auditorium. Hon. Henry F. Walton, of 
the State Commission, introduced Gover- 
nor Stuart as presiding officer, who con- 
ducted the exercises with his usual grace 
and courtesy, making several happy little 
speeches during the morning. Addresses 
were made by President Tucker, of the 
Exposition authorities, and Governor 
Swanson, of Virginia. The latter spoke 
of Pennsylvania in a way that would do 
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honor to any one of her most eloquent 
sons. This address should have wide cir- 
culation in our State. As Governor Stuart 
said of a former address he had heard from 
Governor Swanson, “It made me a better 
patriot”; so might it be said of this. His 
large audience was enthusiastic in fre- 
quent outbursts of applause. It was a 
treat to hear and see him from the gallery 
through a good little pocket-glass that we 
keep at hand for just such sudden calls. 
Lieutenant Governor Murphy followed in 
an eloquent address for Pennsylvania, 
which we should be glad to publish in 
The Journal. 

Early in the afternoon there were drills 
and reviews of cavalry and infantry on the 
Lee Parade grounds. Then a reception by 
Governor Stuart at the State building. In 
the evening a reception was tendered by 
Governor and Mrs. Swanson to Governor 
Stuart and his sister, in the Virginia build- 
ing, which adjoins “Independence Hall.” 

To return to our little party: Tuesday 
evening we spent on the “ Warpath,” .which 
corresponds to the “ Midway” at Chicago 
and the “ Pike” at St. Louis. Passing the 
Hungarian restaurant, we stopped a long 
while to hear the exquisite music these 
people make. Then a look at the patient 
camels in front of Cairo, their strong jaws 
busy, that carry one back to “ the tinkling 
of the bells of Rebekah’s camels,” and 
Isaac in the fields at eventide. An in- 
teresting stroll along these ways, where 
the megaphone is noisy and the barkers 
are busy, brings us to the “ Destruction of 
San Francisco.” It is an unusually strik- 
ing representation, almost as good as the 
“Galveston Flood” at St. Louis. The 
best of all these representations is the 
“Monitor and Merrimac.” That is to be 
seen if all others are missed. There is 
about it a thrilling realism that gets one 
deep who has been through the Civil War 
era and knows what tremendous issues 
hung on this naval battle in Hampton 
Roads which made ironclads the fashion, 
revolutionizing in a day the naval archi- 
tecture of the world. 

This cyclorama shows the wide stretch 
of water that you have seen outside, with 
the shore lines near and in the distance. 
You see the Merrimac steam slowly down 
the river. The Cumberland and Congress, 
lying farthest up the Roads, are the first 
engaged. You see the actual firing of the 
guns, the destruction of the Cumberland, 
the burning of the Congress, until the 
magazine is exploded. You see the Mer- 
rimac move to attack the Minnesota which 
lies farther out. Like the two already 
destroyed, she is making a gallant but hope- 
less fight. As evening is coming on, it 





seems best to the Merrimac not to risk run- 
ning aground in her effort to sink the Min. 
nesota, so she turns about and steams back, 
up the river, meaning to return next morn- 
ing, destroy any wooden ships that may 
be in her way, no matter how many guns 
they carry, break the blockade, bombard 
Philadelphia and New York, secure rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy by France, 
perhaps England, and change the entire 
situation, naval, military and _ national. 
The lecturer gives a graphic sketch, but 
does not speak of many of these things, 
What a story he might make of it! 

That same evening, at nightfall, the 
little Monitor steams in from her trial trip. 
Captain Worden heard the news of what 
the Merrimac had done during the after- 
noon and is ready to try issues with her 
in the morning. The United States of 
America, and the world at large, can never 
know its debt of obligation to Ericsson, 
that wonderful man who at the age of 
twelve years was an engineer on the gov- 
ernment canal system of Sweden, who in- 
vented the screw propeller and other things 
of great importance. He had been living 
in New York for some years, and, shortly 
after the outbreak of the Rebellion, went 
to Washington with plans for his iron- 
clad war vessels. Nobody cared to give 
him a hearing. His persistency, his repu- 
tation, and his intense conviction that the 
thing he proposed would be of immense 
value, finally impressed those in authority, 
and they gave him the contract for a small 
ironclad, to be completed within a hundred 
days. 

Captain Worden was much interested 
in it, believed in it, was appointed to com- 
mand it, and was familiar with all the de- 
tails of its construction. He took it out 
on its trial trip. The sea was quiet, the 
little thing behaved well in the water, and 
he steamed southward. I have heard this 
thrilling story told by one who had given 
careful study as to all the facts, and he 
asserted that Worden was not under orders 
to go to Hampton Roads—that he went 
under guidance wiser than his own to do 
a thing that needed to be done at that 
critical juncture in the affairs of men. In 
the morning you see the Merrimac come 
steaming down the river confident of easy 
victory. But a strange craft, small of 
size, low in the water, “a cheese box on 
a raft,” is moving to meet her. The battle 
is on. They manceuvre carefully, and hit 
each other hard. You see it, and hear 
it, and know it all. They are lost in the 
smoke of the guns—and the curtain falls. 
The Merrimac, badly hurt, goes back to 
Norfolk dead as Goliath when David 
struck him between the eyes with that 
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“smooth stone out of the brook.” I know 
just where I was and how I felt when I 
read, during the war, the despatch that 
told of the victory of the Monitor. It 
seemed as if I saw the hand of God so 
clearly manifest that day that I never after- 
wards had any doubt of the final outcome 
of the war. And this exhibition at James- 
town brought back the thrilling life of the 
old days with such vivid reality that if I 
had seen nothing else, it would have been 
enough to repay me for the trip. The 
Monitor went down at last off Cape Hat- 
teras in a storm, and all who were aboard 
of her perished. But it made and marks 
an era in the history of the world. 

When Ericsson died in New York city, 
over eighty years old, the United States 
Government sent his remains home to 
Sweden in one of her warships with a 
special guard of honor, in grateful recogni- 
tion of his invaluable service to the nation. 
The catafalque occupied the main saloon 
and the ship was the funeral barge of a 
monarch. I saw the imposing funeral pro- 


cession and the remains taken on board the 
vessel near the foot of Broadway. 
nations vied to do him honor. 

The exhibit by the United States Gov- 
ernment is full, varied and most interest- 
ing. The departments of the Treasury, 
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Postoffice, Interior, War, Navy, Agricul- 
ture, have complete exhibits, housed in 
noble buildings, nearly everything labelled 
and placed for prompt inspection by visi- 
tors. In one place I saw the model of a 
Conestoga wagon, marked “ From Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg 20 days.” But it 
had no feed trough nor tar bucket. One 
might spend days and weeks with interest 
and profit in these buildings. The great 
cool tanks in the Fisheries building—a 
sheet of crystal between you and the live 
fishes in the water on the other side—draw 
the crowd like a magnet. The Smithson- 
ian building is very interesting. A team 
of Alaskan dogs, with sled, from the far 
North, as I think of it, brings back “ The 
Call of the Wild,” the leader of the team 
being an animal so intelligent and cap- 
able. The form and size of a charge in 
the 16-inch rifled cannon in the Army 
building, so arranged that the solid powder 
may flash, in an instant, into gas of such 
explosive force as to hurl the bolt of steel 
before it, weighing hundreds of pounds, to 
the distance of ten or twelve miles—was 
a thing to see and ponder. The brief 
afternoon lectures in the Depariment of 
the Interior at 2, 3 and 4 p. m., upon the 
Indian Reservations, Irrigation, the Na- 
tional Park and the Yosemite Valley, with 
biograph and sciopticon illustrations, are 
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very popular. People go back to them 
again and again, as their time permits. 

“Don’t, boy, don’t! Take your papers 
away. This is not the world any more; 
this is Heaven!” We sat in the twilight, 
three friends, half way down the grand 
basin in the matchless Court of Honor at 
the Chicago Exposition, all alight with its 
golden-beaded glow from the peristyle to 
the crown upon the dome of the Admin- 
istration building. One talked quietly but 
earnestly of Browning, as only a lover of 
the poet can. A lad came hurrying by, 
breaking the charmed stillness with the 
cry of his “last edition”’—suggesting the 
noisy outside world. Without a pause, 
the poet-lover good-naturedly threw in his 
quick parenthesis as above—then went on 
with “The Ring and the Book.” Every- 
body smiled; no word of comment. Noth- 
ing could have been better. The very 
atmosphere was poetry. 

I have never seen, and never expect to 
see, on earth anything else so beautiful as 
that Court of Honor when the long twi- 
light deepened into night and the electric 
illumination grew from less to more until 
it had reached the fullness of its glory. 
As I sat amid the splendor of the electrical 
display at “ Jamestown,” two weeks ago, 
I recalled these nights, and especially this 
night. From the lofty pillars of the Gov- 
ernment pier at this place and the noble 
arch of the bridge spanning the distance 
between them—under which the steamers 
enter to the vast basin within—far down 
through Raleigh Square, past the electric 
fountain, with ever-changing play of tint 
and color, to the Auditorium, flanked by 
the Education buildings, everything stands 
wonderfully outlined in golden light. 

On the evening of “Japan Day,” when 
there were many thousand people in this 
part of the grounds, with lanterns and 
music and fireworks, it seemed a good old- 
time World’s Fair. But on other evenings 
there was a sense of loneliness about it all. 
A feeling of sadness, too, that so much 
wonder and beauty which tens of thou- 
sands should enjoy nightly was here lav- 
ished upon a few—whether dozens or 
hundreds, you hardly knew which, in that 
grand area. The stillness was not op- 
pressive—it was solemn. It was far more 
impressive, indeed, than would have been 
the joyous, laughing, wondering crowd. 
It was akin to the silence of the stars in 
the open country or upon the sea under the 
clear sky of night. 

The trolley cars run at intervals of a 
few minutes from Norfolk to the gates of 
the Exposition, a distance of ten miles, 
ten cents. Many people who visit the Fair 
find very comfortable quarters at Norfolk 
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and Portsmouth. These cities are reached 
by water, also, at frequent intervals during 
the day from the Exposition pier. Thurs- 
day we ran down to Norfolk by trolley, 
and over to the extensive Navy Yard, 
which is now open to visitors from 9 a. m. 
to5 p.m. Three first-class battleships are 
here painting and refitting for the trip to 
the Pacific Ocean. They are the Louis- 
iana, the Virginia and the Iowa. We 
were aboard the Louisiana, which has a 
heavy battery of twenty-four rifled guns, 
any one of which, they say, can send its 
bolt of steel ten miles. This, in addition 
to all the rest of its armament. Monsters 
of the deep they are, indeed. All these 
great guns are controlled by electricity. 
The receiving ships, Franklin and Rich- 
mond, lie across the water at Berkeley, a 
short distance off. As we wish to go 
aboard the Franklin, an officer touches a 
button or a bell-cord, a boat comes over, 
and, after a visit to one of these ships, 
where the naval recruits are under train- 
ing, we went through their camp in Berke- 
ley and took the trolley for the Monticello 
terminus, thence to the dock for the boat 
to Old Point Comfort. An hour’s ride 


under ideal conditions, and we took a car- 
riage for Fortress Monroe, the Soldiers’ 
Home and the Hampton School. 


The enclosure at Fortress Monroe, “ the 
Gibraltar of America,” is, perhaps, eighty 
acres in extent. You drive in at the heavy 
port, and through the grounds, and are 
much interested in seeing the chief artillery 
station of the United States, which is said 
to be one of the strongest fortresses in the 
world. A wide and deep moat separates 
it from the mainland. The Soldiers’ 
Home comes next on the way to the Hamp- 
ton School. It is a large and beautiful 
reservation, with fine water-front, as much 
under the care of the United States Gov- 
ernment as Fortress Monroe itself. Its 
buildings, large and small, are many in 
number, and distributed all over the 
grounds, whose well-kept walks and drives, 
green lawns, trees and shrubbery, flowers 
and foliage plants, make the place very 
attractive. There are, in all, about thirty- 
five hundred soldiers enrolled here, though 
many of them are now on furlough. There 
are, perhaps, six hundred in the hospital. 
The dining-hall will seat more than a thou- 
sand men. The last time I was here was 
on the return from Virginia Beach, near 
Norfolk, where I had gone to see a total 
eclipse of the sun. It was shortly after 
Decoration Day, and the thing that im- 
pressed me most was the fluttering flags 
at the graves of the old soldiers in these 
large cemeteries. The gravestones are of 
uniform size; the flags were all alike; each 
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grave had its flag; and thousands of these 
fluttering in the light breeze was a sight 
not soon to be forgotten. 

In the Hampton School we have one of 
the important institutions of the country. 
Mind and heart and hand are all under 
training here. Eight hundred or more 
negroes of both sexes are here, arid two 
hundred or more Indians. A number of 
Filipinos have recently been admitted. 
“Hampton” means “ Armstrong” to me. 
General Samuel C. Armstrong is one of 
those energizing souls who are makers of 
men. There is in his life a thrilling mes- 
sage. His magnificent courage, fine train- 
ing and finer heredity, great administrative 
ability, indomitable faith, unfailing good 
nature, and his happy, hopeful, reverent 
spirit, made him an ideal leader for the 
work to be done at Hampton. He was 
the son of a clergyman, who was a mis- 
sionary to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
was born. At twenty-six he was a Gen- 
eral in the Civil War with a brilliant 
record behind him. He saw the needs of 
the negro race, felt himself “called,” and 
opened his school with a few pupils in a 
frame house we saw at Hampton. It is 
one of perhaps a hundred buildings now at 
this place. Booker Washington and 
Tuskegee School are a part of its results. 
He had to face indifference, prejudice, mis- 
representation, but it is said of him that no 
one ever saw him discouraged. As the 
work grew upon him, he had to raise an- 
nually, for a time, from fifty to a hundred 
thousand dollars. But the worn, gaunt 
soldier used to say, “ Doing what can’t be 
done is the glory of living.” Triumphant 
he sleeps at Hampton in a modest grave. 
I saw and heard him once at a great meet- 
ing in New York, with his pupils about 
him on the platform. General Arm- 
strong has been one of my heroes for many 
a year. His spirit is in the air at Hamp- 
ton, and I like to go there even more for 
the man than for the school. He was glad 
to live and glad to die, having, as he used 
to say, an eager curiosity to know what 
lies beyond our life. What a thing it is 
to live as Armstrong lived, and at the same 
time to feel always “the cheerfulness of 
death ! ” 

About sunset on Thursday evening, as 
we waited on the platform near the Inside 
Inn for a trolley car, there was movement 
in the yard attached to the building where 
the dirigible balloons are on exhibition. 
“Ts he going up?” A moment later Godet, 
the daring French aeronaut, was casting 
off for an evening ride aloft. As ill luck 
would have it, he did not get high enough 
to clear the Inn before a gust of wind 
struck him and threw him against the 
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smokestack, breaking two of his propeller 
blades, so that they hung useless and left 
the airship beyond control. He dropped 
his life-line and shouted through his mega- 
phone, but he was too near the water to 
make a landing. Then the plucky fellow 
showed his skill as he climbed quickly 
about over his skeleton car, handling gas 
and ballast to keep himself from dropping 
into the water or rising too far above it. 
The Exhibition police boat was at once 
sent after him across the roadstead to 
rescue him in case the balloon dropped. 
But he kept aloft until he reached Newport 
News, and made a landing in the country. 
He brought the wreck back to fit it up 
and try it again. 

There was great stir for a time on the 
grounds-and along the water. It was in- 
teresting to watch him through the glass 
as he climbed about in mid-air so quickly 
and confidently and fearlessly over his 
skeleton car, doing what he could to keep 
aloft and alive. Some months ago he lost 
control of his airship, and was picked up 
from the water by one of the boats of the 
battleship Alabama, then lying in Hampton 
Roads. Since then he has been flying 
about over the Exposition area at will on 
several occasions. His balloon is not of 
the regulation shape, but cylindrical and 
pointed at each end. It lies in a horizontal 
position in the air and supports a long 
open framework parallel to itself, a tri- 
angular prism, three bars of wood, light 
but strong, himself astride the upper bar, 
the lower bars being foot rests so that he 
can get about quickly—and securely !—and 
for the attachment of ropes and other be- 
longings of the odd craft. 

No other foreign nation compares with 
Japan in variety of exhibits or extent of 
space occupied. “ Japan Day” was cele- 
brated on October 2d, and drew a very 
large attendance from Norfolk and the sur- 
rounding country. The Japanese gave out 
more than seventy thousand red lanterns 
for decoration and illumination. There 
was a show of what they called “ day fire- 
works” on the Lee Parade in the after- 
noon, with a water carnival and brilliant 
fireworks at night. The exercises in the 
Auditorium included addresses by noted 
Japaneses now in this country and Virgin- 
lans. The edict of the Mikado of Japan, 
Setting aside this day for special observ- 
ance, was read by the Commercial Com- 
missioner to the Exposition. Professor 
Fukushima, an alumnus of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who speaks English to perfection, 
said: “Fifty years ago Japan was asleep. 
It was the Americans that came and, find- 
ing a great people, introduced them to 
Civilization, and the friendship between 





these two powerful nations, beginning then, 
has continued and will continue forever.” 

It is not possible to go into detail as to 
the buildings on the Exposition grounds. 
Of those about a square in length by a 
half square in width—say 550x250 or 300 
feet—are the Machinery and Transporta- 
tion, Manufacturers and Liberal Arts, 
Mines and Metallurgy and Virginia Min- 
eral Exhibit, and the States Exhibit Palace. 
The Food Products building is somewhat 
smaller. The Negro Building, showing 
the progress made by colored men of the 
South, has a remarkable exhibit. We 


were surprised at the showing of news-, 


papers and magazines published, subscribed 
for and read by the better class of negroes, 
as well as the amount of cotton grown, 
land owned, education attained and wealth 
acquired since the days of the old regime 
when the black man could neither own 
property nor learn to read. 

Why not take what good we can out of 
life—and upon all lines possible? Let us 
see the greatest and best things so far as 
we can, enjoy them in the seeing and then 
in our memory of them; for it is only in 
our hearts and in our memories that we 
are rich. We spent thirty very profitable 
days in Philadelphia at the Centennial Ex- 
position in 1876; twenty-five or more at 
the far greater Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago; fifteen days at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition at St. Louis, the great 
rival of that at Chicago, ten or twelve at 
the Buffalo Electrical Exposition, and 
would be glad to give as much time to the 
Jamestown Exposition and the region 
round about, but could take only five days 
for the trip, coming away with the hope 
that we can do better next summer. The 
most superbly beautiful of them all was, 
of course, the Dream City on Lake Mich- 
igan. 

Why should not this grand Jamestown 
Exposition be continued for another sum- 
mer, under more favorable conditions? To 
sweep away all these substantial buildings 
with the year 1907, and remove all these 
costly and interesting and instructive ex- 
hibits,. when so few have yet been able to 
see and enjoy them, would be a wrong 
done to the nation. It would be a blunder 
of colossal proportions. For three months 
after the opening day this Exposition was 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, and un- 
happily the story went abroad that it was 
a failure. This impression it is now too 
late to remove from the public mind during 
the current year. If it had been on April 
Ist what it is now, or what it was on 
August Ist, there would have been millions 
more to visit it. 

Let it be improved in every way possible 
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during the winter. Add an Art Gallery, 
if possible, for the exhibition of painting 
and sculpture. Improve the furnishing and 
decoration of some of the State buildings. 
Increase the number and variety of ex- 
hibits in any direction possible. Paint the 
brick buildings a light cream color. Open 
enough Inside Inns on the grounds to ac- 
commodate thousands at rates such as 
people eenerally will be glad to pay. This 
will attract many people and will insure a 
large evening attendance which is an im- 
portant feature of any successful Exposi- 
tion. One does not care to travel ten or 
twelve miles for room or bed when tired, 
‘at a late hour in the evening, with chance 
of crowded cars. It is restful to know that 
you can take the trolley line inside the 
grounds at any place or time, during day 
or evening, and be at your hotel within a 
few moments. Open good quick lunch 
restaurants, where five and ten-cent items 
can be had on the bill of fare, and where 
twenty-five or thirty cents will pay for a 
substantial meal. Get the idea abroad that 
people can live almost as cheaply at the 
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Jamestown Exposition as at home. Ar. 
range daily programmes of music, etc., of a 
kind to attract attention and draw visitors, 

Make the thing good and satisfactory in 
every way to the great middle class of our 
people, to which most of us belong, and 
upon the presence of whom the success of 
the Exposition depends, and the newspapers 
at large will give it such support as will 
insure the attendance of millions from the 
North and the West next year. Thus, 
instead of passing into history as a failure, 
the hopes of its friends at the inception 
of the enterprise will be realized, and a 
visit here will be known and recalled by 
millions of good people as one of the great 
experiences of their lives. It will be a 
Summer School for tens of thousands of 
teachers worth more than any other in the 
land. 

I think if I were President Roosevelt 
the show would “ run” for the new Exposi- 
tion Season of 1908, and the practical sense 
of Secretary Cortelyou would have much 
to do in its general management. 
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Tue Township High Schools have been 
increasing rapidly, and the warrants are 
now going out to them. Six years ago 
$25,000 was appropriated to them. This 
year although $137,000 are available for 
these schools, the number is so large that 
none will receive more than three-fourths 
the maximum allowed by law. There are 
300 township high schools in the State at 
present, 13 being the first grade, which will 
receive $600 each; 44 in the second, re- 
ceiving $450, and 243 in the third, receiv- 
ing $300. In 1901 there were just 60 
township high schools in the whole State. 
School Boards have been warned by the 
Department of Public Instruction that 
they cannot pay teachers a less monthly 
salary than that fixed by the minimum 
salary law, and after the close of the term, 
when they receive the appropriation from 
the State, pay the instructors the re- 
mainder. This is in violation of the law, 
and the appropriation must be withheld 
where it is done. At the close of the next 
school year officers of districts will have 
to file affidavits that they have been paying 
the salaries required under the Snyder act 
before getting any appropriation. 


— 
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Persons who are interested in Manual 
Training would do well to register their 
names with Messrs. Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer & Co., 4th avenue’ and 13th street, 
New York, for a copy of their new cata- 
logue of tools and benches for this work in 
schools. They make a number of bench 
outfits at moderate prices. That which 
they usually suggest includes a good work- 
bench and twenty-six best quality tools, an 
assortment containing all the necessary 
tools for a general equipment, for all-round 
work, for $22. A smaller outfit, including 
bench and 18 tools, is furnished for $14 
A knife-work outfit for a class of ten 
pupils, cost $26. An individual Venetian 
iron outfit costs $3.70. For a class of ten 
pupils an excellent outfit is listed at $24.75. 
This firm has been in the business for many 
years, and their tools, as should be the 
case for beginners, because of the strain 
put upon them, are always of the best 
grade. 


A picture of Dr. George Smith has been 
presented by his descendants to the School 
Department at Harrisburg. He was 4 
Senator from Delaware county during the 
years 1832-1836 and rendered distinguished 
service in amending the common school 
law of 1834, so as to make the act work- 
able as a system of public instruction. He 
was a leader in the Senate in the days 
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when Thaddeus Stevens made the famous 
speech in the House that saved the com- 
mon school law from repeal, and was 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
when Thomas H. Burrowes was Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and the great 
organizing force in the common school 
system of Pennsylvania. They were often 
in conference on educational questions. 
They were both lovers of nature and at 
times, when they were at Harrisburg, took 
long walks together into the country, during 
which, as Dr. Burrowes tells of these 
pleasant tramps, they talked more of public 
schools than of natural science. Dr. Bur- 
rowes often spoke of the great service 
rendered by Dr. Smith to the public school 
work, 

SIx new courses were offered last year 
at Swarthmore College in Education and 
Psychology. This year the work has been 
so arranged that teachers in the commun- 
ity may have an opportunity to pursue some 
of these courses on Saturday morning. 
The work is of the regular college grade 
and the student may obtain one, two, or 
more hours of credit in college studies. 
All courses are open to teachers. The 
course in Psychology will consist of one 
or two hours of lectures with additional 
laboratory work if desired. This course 
is under the directorship of Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, a trained psychologist, who has 
had special training at Harvard and also 
abroad with Professor Wundt, the founder 
of experimental psychology. A course is 
also given on Thursday morning in Con-* 
temporary Educational Problems. Dr. 
Baldwin is Professor of Psychology in the 
West Chester State Normal School. The 
courses in School Management and 
Methods of Teaching will consist of one 
hour each. These courses will be in 
charge of Prof. Edward B. Rawson, of 
New York, a trained and experienced edu- 
cator, who has pursued advanced work in 
the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. Professor Rawson is Supervising 
Principal of the Friends’ Schools of New 
York. The courses in Institutes of Edu- 
cation and the History of Education, Medi- 
eval and Modern, are given during the 
first two periods on Tuesday by Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton, a well-known educator, who 
was formerly Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Chester County. Dr. Walton 
1s Principal of the George School. The 
fee for these courses is five dollars per 
course for each semester. For further par- 
ticulars write to W. A. Alexander, Reg- 
istrar, Swarthmore College, Pa. 
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Last summer, late in the session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, a bill was passed 
establishing a correspondence school as a 
department of the State University at 
Madison, thus providing for mail-study at 
the University of Wisconsin. This estab- 
lishes the crowning feature of the admir- 
able educational system of that state. Pro- 
vision now exists in the state system of 
education whereby, not only the youth of 
the commonwealth from the kindergarten to 
the universities have educational opportun- 
ity, but the large group of unclassified adults 
of all ages and all degrees of advancement 
is now also guaranteed a responsible stand- 
ardized system of instruction which may 
be pursued at home through the mails. 
This work is being made largely practical, 
and to relate effectively in one way or an- 
other to the problems of life confronted 
by such an adult class of students. The 
artisan or the clerk may receive elementary 
and technical training; the professional 
man may utilize the new department for 
keeping abreast of the additions research 
is constantly making in every field of 
knowledge; and the teacher may earn a 
college degree, “learning while earning.” 
Correspondence students who are resi- 
dents of Wisconsin have, besides, excep- 
tional codperating assistance from the 
state library system. This establishes a 
new precedent for State Universities in 
extending educational services to every 
productive interest in the state similar to 
those so long and so effectively rendered 
by the agricultural colleges alone. This 
is one aspect of President Van Hise’s in- 
teresting policy of “ making the University 
the instrument of the state.” 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 


the eyes of many taxpayers the public 

library is a new burden which has been 
imposed upon them, either by law, or 
through the generosity of Andrew Car- 


negie and other philanthropists. There 
was a time when the public school was 
viewed in the same light. To-day the 
school is considered essential to modern 
civilization and to the perpetuity of our free 
institutions. In no long time public senti- 
ment will put the library into the same cate- 
gory as the school. Both will be regarded 
not as burdens which civilization imposes 
upon the taxpayer, but as institutions whose 
function it is to preserve and perpetuate 
our civilization. According to John Fiske, 
Lewis Morgan and other authorities, civili- 
zation dawned when men learned to record 
their thoughts and achievements and to 
transmit them to distant peoples and to 
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future generations. The need of recording 
and transmitting thought led to the inven- 
tion of alphabetic writing, and this inven- 
tion called into existence the school and 
the vocation of the school master. 

’ Libraries were established as treasure 
houses for the records of human thought 
and achievement. If money invested in the 
right education of the people is the best in- 
vestment of public money that a muni- 
cipality can make—no one doubts this 
proposition—the school and the library, the 
teacher and the librarian deserve liberal 
support out of the public treasury. In 
principle Andrew Carnegie is correct, when 
he makes the people tax themselves in sup- 
port of the libraries which he donates. A 
free gift is seldom estimated at its true 
value. The thing that costs us something 
out of our own pockets is duly appreciated 
and utilized. 

The gift of a school or a library rises in 
our estimation when it is seen in its true 
relation to our industrial activity. In a 
most remarkable paper on the “ Economic 
Relations of Education,” which Dr. W. O. 
Thompson read before the Los Angeles 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, it was shown that the teacher 
makes markets as well as men, that the 
school stimulates our industrial activities 
and that the investment in education is an 
expression of both faith and desire that a 
progressive civilization shall not perish 
from the face of the earth. Deprive this 
generation of the school and the library, 
and the next generation will lapse back 
into barbarism. 

The school and the library must work 
in harmony if the ends for which they were 
established are to be realized. If the 
teacher fails to develop the reading habit 
and the library habit, the public library is 
a useless luxury. In Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, ten per cent. of the population visit the 
library; the percentages which I have been 
able to get from other cities are lower. In 
Grand Rapids the public library has an 
annex in every school building, and offers 
to the manufacturers of school and church 
furniture the best and most complete col- 
lection of books on that subject to be found 
in any library in the whole world. 

The school and the library both aim at 
the right use of books. If the working 
people were taught how to read and enjoy 
good books, they would seek recreation in 
the public library rather than upon the 
roof garden, at the theatre and in the 
saloon. The professional man at the close 
of the day is frequently so overcome with 
brain-fag that he must turn to physical 
exercise for health and recreation. The 





working man, on the other hand, gets 
sufficient muscular exercise during the day; 
he can find in the library the recreation 
which he needs. The movement for an 
eight-hour day will mean much or little, 
according to the way in which the toiler 
spends his leisure. The hours of freedom 
from toil may be hours of dissipation and 
debauchery, or they may be made sources 
of uplift that will transform our entire in- 
dustrial system. The teacher has the aver- 
age pupil from five to seven years, the 
librarian should have him during the re- 
mainder of life. 

The taste of the public should be elevated 
through the combined efforts of the teacher 
and the librarian. Fiction constitutes the 
largest percentage of the books taken from 
our libraries. It appeals to the emotions 
and furnishes needed recreation in that 
way. Excessive novel reading weakens the 
will and debases the moral nature. The 
impulse to action is found in the emotions, 
When these are deeply stirred, without be- 
ing translated into volition and conduct, the 
moral nature deteriorates. The theatre- 
goer may shed tears over an imaginary 
character, while her coachman and horse 
are shivering in the cold and contracting 
disease from the exposure to storm and 
snow. The reader may weep over her 
novel, whilst the neighbors’ children are 
shivering and starving. From cheap novels 
the reader should be directed to the litera- 
ture of power, to the best books in science, 
history, art and literature. 

My third proposition is that the teacher 
and the librarian follow vocations which 
deserve to be ranked among the profes- 
sions. We often hear it asserted that 
teaching is not a profession, and the rea- 
sons assigned for the statement border upon 
the ridiculous. For instance, it is argued 
that teaching is not a profession because 
teachers do not follow their vocation as a 
life work, but only as a temporary occupa- 
tion. The cigarmaker sticks to his voca- 
tion during a life time—is cigar-making a 
nrofession? Again it is held that teach- 
ing does not yield sufficient compensation 
to entitle it to rank as a profession. Paul 
earned his living by tent-making; his pro- 
fession was preaching the gospel. How 
little we know of the lawyers and doctors 
who are starving for the want of practice; 
they get very little sympathy, but nobody 
disputes their claim to the ranks of pro- 
fessional men. “Teaching,” says Fitch, 
“is the sorriest of trades, but the noblest 
of the professions.” The vocation of the 
teacher and the librarian may be degraded 
to the level of a mere trade, or they may be 
dignified into professions. 
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What are the ear-marks of a profession? 
In the first place every profession has its 
own esprit de corps. The National Educa- 
tion Association and other organizations 
have developed a feeling among teachers 
akin to that which exists among lawyers, 
doctors and ministers of the gospel, and 
which permeates and binds them together 
as a body of workers with common aims, 
interests and methods of procedure. When 
I visited the American Library Association 
at Narragansett Pier, my ears were filled 
with discussions about the true spirit of 
the librarian. In the next place every pro- 
fession requires technical training—a func- 
tion that is as characteristic of normal 
schools and library schools as it is of law 
schools, medical schools and _ theological 
seminaries. Moreover, every profession 
presupposes a liberal or general education. 
The brightest of those who graduate from 
our high schools and colleges do not hesi- 
tate to offer their attainments as a basis 
upon which to build the vocations of the 
teacher and the librarian. Fourthly, every 
profession has operations which are not 
purely mechanical, but have a basis in sci- 
ence. Anybody can chop off an arm, but it 
takes a skilled surgeon to amputate a limb. 
An immense amount of science underlies 
surgical operations. Suddenly throw a 
learned man into the office of librarian, or 
into the class-room as a teacher, and he 
will soon discover how little he has of the 
technical training and the science which 
underlie successful work in the school and 
the library. 

Finally, every profession has a noble aim. 
The work of the cigarmaker ends in smoke. 
His aim is either money, or the furnishing 
of such enjoyment as a narcotic will pro- 
duce. The physician seeks to save life, the 
preacher aims to save souls—the teacher 
and the librarian aim to fit the individual 
for complete living. From this vantage 
ground one may magnify and glorify the 
mission of the teacher and the librarian. 
If education means preparation for com- 
plete living, then the school and the library 
are essential factors in a life worth living. 
The best fruits of the school are character 
and culture. Character is determined by 
the thoughts we cherish. Culture is ability 
to think the best thoughts of the best men. 
The library is the treasure house that con- 
tains the thoughts of the choicest intellects 
of all the ages. But the portals of this 
treasure house are closed against him who 
has not learned to enjoy and assimilate 
g00d books. The rich man may buy the 
finest editions that the printer’s art has 
Produced, but he cannot buy the ability to 





enjoy their contents—that is the result of 
training. The poor man who has formed 
the reading habit may get more real enjoy- 
ment out of his cheap edition of Shake- 
speare than can possibly be gotten by the 
uneducated rich man out of his edition de 
luxe. 

Whilst the favored few are depending 
upon automobiles for recreation and excite- 
ment, the multitudes may be reveling in 
the joys which are derived from the things 
of the mind and the higher life. A life 
devoid of these joys is one-sided, unsatis- 
factory, incomplete. The librarian should 
be the working man’s best friend in guiding 
him to the choicest treasures upon the 
shelves of the public library. 

We may sum up our discussion of the 
school and the library in the four proposi- 
tions: 

1. The school and the library are not 
burdens imposed by law upon taxpayers in 
civilized countries, but civilization itself is 
the treasure which the school and the 
library must conserve and perpetuate. 

2. The school and the library must work 
in harmony, each aiding and supporting 
the other, if they are to realize the ends for 
which they were established and are now 
maintained. 

3. Those in charge of the school and the 
library. follow vocations which deserve to 
be ranked and remunerated as regular pro- 
fessions. 

4. The school and the library fit people to 
enjoy the things of mind and the higher 
life, and, therefore, should be viewed as 
indispensable to a life worth living. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Y he attention of the public is directed 

to the changes made in the law as 
regards the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age. It will be remem- 
bered that the legislature changed the law 
so that children are now required to at- 
tend school from the time they are eight 
years until they are fourteen years of age, 
instead of thirteen as heretofore. But 
those between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age may be employed provided they pre- 
sent a certificate that they are able to read 
and write the English language intel- 
ligently, which certificates will be issued 
by notaries public, justices of the peace or 
aldermen. 

We quote the material parts of the acts 
referring to this subject: “Any person, 
firm or corporation who shall employ, or 
have in his or their employ, any child not 
in attendance at school as provided in sec- 
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tion one (1) of this act shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction there- 
of before a justice of the peace, magistrate 
or alderman, shall be fined in the sum of 
ten dollars for the first offense and in the 
sum of thirty dollars for each subsequent 
offense: Provided, Upon conviction, the 
defendant or defendants may appeal to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the peace of 
the proper county, within five days, upon 
entering into recognizance with one surety 
for the amount of the fines and costs. 

“ Such attendance officers shall have au- 
thority to enter any place wherein* any 
gainful occupation is carried on, to ascer- 
tain whether any child or children not in 
attendance at school, as provided in sec- 
tion one (1) of this act, are employed 
therein; and, in pursuance of such author- 
ity, such officers shall have the right to in- 
spect any employment certificates, notices, 
registers, or other lists required by law 
to be kept on file or to be posted therein. 
Any owner, superintendent, lessee, or other 
person in charge of any place wherein 
any gainful occupation is carried on, who 
shall refuse admittance to an attendance 
officer for inspecting freely any child or 
children employed therein or who shall 
refuse to permit inspection by an attend- 
ance officer of any employment certificate, 
notice, registers, and other lists required 
by law to be filed or to be posted therein, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum 
not less than twenty-five dollars nor more 
than fifty dollars. Such attendance officers 
shall have authority to dismiss from em- 
ployment, in any such place wherein any 
gainful occupation is carried on, any child 
or children not in attendance at school as 
provided in section one (1) of this act and 
employed therein, and dismissal to take 
effect at the end of working hours upon the 
day upon which such dismissal is ordered.” 

The first of the above sections refer to 
the employer, as regards the penalty to be 
imposed in case of violation, but in the 
second a very important change is made 
in the large grant of authority lodged 
with the attendance officer, he being given 
the right to personally inspect any place 
where gainful occupations are carried on 
and to require presentation for his exami- 
nation of employment certificates and other 
like papers and of dismissing from such 
employment children employed in violation 
of the provisions of this act. He is thus 
made practically a factory inspector. It 
goes without saying that the easiest and 
best way is to comply with the law, how- 
ever disagreeable or inconvenient such 
compliance may appear at the time. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BerKs.—Supt. Rapp: A beginners’ meeting 
of all first-year teachers was held in Reading 
shortly before the opening of school. The 
instructors were ex-County Superintendents 
S. A. Baer and D. S. Keck, and Wm. M. 
Zechman. 

BEAvER.—Supt. Lester: We think our teach- 
ers are better qualified this year than formerly, 
Neels and Conway have built modern four- 
room brick school houses. Aliquippa and Col- 
lege Hill have each made a two-room addition 
to their school buildings. 

Butier.—Supt. Penfield? One new township 
high school has been organized for Middlesex. 
Many townships are using the new course of 
study and manual issued by the County Direc- 
tors’ Association last spring. We expect from 
it good results. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: The new minimum 
salary act has told for good already, in bring- 
ing back to the ranks several of our former 
strong teachers who had been forced into 
other lines of work by the low salaries. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Our School 
Boards have accepted the new minimum sal- 
ary act as a blessing to the country districts 
in helping them to secure experienced teachers 
for their schools. Many of the borough 
boards voluntarily increased the salaries of 
their principals and grammar grade teachers. 
Several joint meetings of directors and teach- 
ers of school districts have been held at cen- 
tral points in their townships. These meet- 
ings have been helpful to all. We have twelve 
public schools in the rural districts so situated 
that it would be impracticable to hold winter 
sessions on account of the children having to 
cross streams and travel long distances to 
school, hence their annual terms begin in June 
and continue for seven months. The attend- 
ance is equal to the more settled communities, 
as there are no factories or mills to employ 
the older boys and girls. Teachers accepting 
these schools must contract to teach the full 
term or forfeit their salaries. These school 
buildings are located in some shady nook, by 
a big spring, where the children are not an- 
noyed by the heat. The Tamarack school 
building, with its furniture, books and appa 
ratus, was destroyed by fire, supposed to be 
the act of an incendiary. 

FaAYETTE.—Supt. Llewellyn: An event to 
be remembered was the dedication of the 
Perry Township High School building. This 
large building consists of eight rooms and 
auditorium. It is of buff brick and _ lacks 
nothing in finishing and furnishing. It, 
undoubtedly one of the finest township high 
school buildings in Western Pennsylvania 
Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick was present a 
the dedication. ; 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Benchoff: The children 
are interested. We had five resignations by 
teachers, but their places were soon filled D 
others who are doing well. Two schools wil 
not be opened this year for lack of pupils 
We are starting one additional high school 
Dry Run, in Fannett township, which will i 
crease the number to five rural high schods 
in the county. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: The fourth a 
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nual convention of school directors was held 
in Marienville. It was a very interesting 
meeting. Col. D. F. Fortney, of Bellefonte, 
was the principal speaker, and in his four 
talks he very forcibly impressed all with the 
fact that his heart is in his work. He was a 
great help to the convention, and the directors 
present got great benefit from his talks. Dr. 
J. C. Dunn, Rev. J. F. Scherer and D. B. 
Shields and Prof. G. W. Mitchell also gave 
valuable talks. One new school has_ been 
established in Howe township; an additional 
room opened in the Mayburg school; and a 
township high school established at Kellett- 
ville in Kingsley township. Harmony and 
Hickory townships have both increased their 
term from seven to eight months. Tionesta 
has added a case of Rand McNally maps to 
the equipment of each school in the district. 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: Three prelim- 
inary educational meetings were held; they 
were attended by 85 per cent. of our teachers. 
The vaccination law is more generally en- 
forced than last year, and with less contro- 
versy. Teachers seem to be enthusiastic in 
their work. The new school house in Ayr 
township is about ready for occupancy. 
Licking Creek re-opened one school which 
was closed last year; Dublin township closed 
two. 

GrEENE.—Supt. Stewart: This promises to 
be our best year thus far. Two township 
high schools have been established, teachers 
wages have been increased, and several new 
buildings are being erected. We hope that 
the good interest manifested at the beginning 
of the year will continue to grow. The direc- 
tors’ convention was held at Waynesburg. 
Seventy-six directors were enrolled. Hon. 
Henry Houck addressed them in the after- 
noon. The meeting was a success in every 
respect. 

Jerrerson.—Supt. Jones: The new building 
at Punxsutawney was dedicated Sept. 20. 
Messrs. Hammers, Teitrick, Becht and Alli- 
son were the principal speakers. 

LawrENcE.—Supt. Gilmore: The directors 
of Slippery Rock township are erecting a 
two-story frame school house at Rose Point. 
The Hazel Dell Board is fitting up the town 
hall and equipping it for school purposes. 
The schools visited are in the main doing 
good work. 

McKean.—Supt. Bayle: I have in my office 
one of the most ridiculous sets of papers ever 
Presented to a superintendent by an applicant 
or a teacher’s certificate. The most common 
words are spelled in several different ways on 
the same page; the sentences are all run 
together without beginning or end; the writ- 
ing is that of a child just learning; and the 
thought will average about ten per cent. Yet 
this young lady holds a certificate for a county 
in this state on which there is no mark lower 
than “two.” Moral: Even county superin- 
tendents will make mistakes. 

Mercer.—Supt. Foltz: Reports from direc- 
tors and patrons indicate that the teachers 
carly in the term give more than usual prom- 
se of successful work. Hickory township 
opened a township high school this year and 
elected Prof. J. B. Edwards as_ teacher. 





There. are twenty-eight young men and 
women in attendance and a visit to the school 
will convince anyone that no brighter boys 
and girls are found anywhere and that they 
are ready to take advantage of high school 
privileges. 

Mirriin.—Supt. Wills: Mr. William Irvin, 
a member of the Lewistown school board and 
treasurer of the county directors’ association, 
is dead. He was one of our best school direc- 
tors, representing the best type of citizenship. 
His death will be deeply felt by the town and 
the county in which he lived and labored. 
Ground was broken in Lewistown for a new 
school building. Derry township and Lewis- 
town borough have each purchased a Crowell 
Physical Laboratory for their schools. The 
new salary act has brought many old teachers 
back into the ranks. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: We have 
a good corps of teachers this year. West 
Chillisquaque has repaired and painted their 
East Lewisburg building and refurnished it 
with single seats. Prof. J. M. Hostetter re- 
signed the principalship of Zerbe township 
schools to accept a like position at Renovo. 
I. H. Mauser succeeds Mr. Hostetter. While 
we regret the loss of Mr. Hostetter, we are 
glad to welcome Mr. Mauser. 

Pixe.— Supt. Westbrook: Thirty-four 
schools were visited during the month, the 
majority of which are doing very good work, 
although some of the inexperienced teachers 
have made a very poor beginning, owing, 
principally, to failure to act promptly and 
decisively in cases of discipline requiring firm 
handling. To all these counsel tending to- 
ward the correction of these defects was 
given. Less trouble has been experienced this 
year than formerly in securing the necessary 
number of teachers for our schools. Some of 
the school boards have engaged their teachers 
upon the principle that the best obtainable are 
none too good, while others after considering 
their financial condition have given holders of 
provisional certificates the preference. Should 
the State appropriation be distributed upon a 
basis that would give the poorer districts a 
larger share, it might place these districts in 
a position that they could consider the quali- 
fications of the teacher first instead of the 
salary. The distribution of a portion of the 
State appropriation upon the basis of the rate 
of taxation would have a tendency in this 
direction. 

SuSQUEHANNA.— Supt. Stearns: Short 
terms and low salaries have made it difficult 
for several of our districts to secure princi- 
pals for their graded schools. Four borough 
schools are arranging for high school work 
which will entitle them to State aid. 

Union.—Supt. Stapleton: We had more ap- 
plicants for positions than heretofore, due 
largely to the new salary law. Directors have 
had a wider range for selection. We look for 
a prosperous year. 

BeAveR Fatis.—Supt. Maguire: We have a 
full quota of teachers and a good attendance. 
The high school is the largest in our history. 
This was foreseen and an additional teacher 
employed. An additional room has also been 
provided for the high school, but a new build- 
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ing seems as far away as ever, Judge Holt 
having continued the injunction restraining 
the board of education from selling bonds for 
the purpose of building. Two less teachers 
are employed in the grades this year, on ac- 
count of the reduction from nine to eight 
grades. 

CoATESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: Our schools 
opened with an attendance larger than ever 
before recorded at the opening of a term. 
Everything seems to point to a term of suc- 
cessful work. 

DunmorE.—Supt. Hoban: The annual insti- 
tute was.a very profitable and interesting 
meeting. We had with us Prof. A. S. Mac- 
kenzie of Kentucky State College, Prof. H. B. 
Larrabbee of Keuka College, Prof. C. H. 
Albert of the Bloomsburg Normal School, 
and the faculty of the Chambers School of 
Oratory. The schools opened with the larg- 
est attendance in the history of the town. 
To accommodate the increase, two annexes 
were added in the central portion of the town. 
Seven arrests were made during the month 
of parents who failed to send their children 
to school in accordance with the Compulsory 
Education Law. 

HarrisBurG.—Supt. Downes: We had a 
very strong Institute programme, though dis- 
appointed in securing some men whom we had 
engaged. Our instructors were Dr. Ruric N. 
Roark, Dr. Geo. W. Hall, and Miss Marion 
Mackenzie. The subjects discussed were 


Psychology, Arithmetic, School Management, 


and Nature Study. We have broken ground 
for a new eight-room building to cost $40,000. 
This building has been made necessary to re- 
lieve congestion in the district in which it 
will be located. 

Haz.eton.— Supt. Harman: Mr. John 
Markle came to the assistance of the Hazleton 
Public Library Association by offering to 
erect a handsome building in honor of his 
father, George B. Markle, Sr. The offer has 
been accepted and the school board has laid a 
tax levy of one-half mill for the support of 
the library. 

LANSForD.—Supt. Kuntz: Our — schools 
opened with the largest attendance- for the 
first month in their history. The teachers 
have decided upon a “Star Course” during 
the year. From present indications, it will be 
a success, as a canvas has shown enough pa- 
trons to insure a good course of five numbers. 

MoneEssEN.—Supt. Himelick: Every depart- 
ment of our work seems to be in good shape. 
Our teachers are well qualified; better equip- 
ment has been provided by the board; and 
the pupils seem more earnest. Our high 
school is especially encouraging. We have a 
number of pupils from the surrounding coun- 
try. Our new building will not be completed 
this year. 

Mount CarMEL.—Supt. Dean: We had two 
local institutes this month. We dismiss school 
Friday noon, and have an afternoon session, 
one in the evening and one on Saturday morn- 
ing. At our first institute we heard Supt. 
Charles Keyes, of Hartford, Conn., and Pres. 
C. D. Miller, of Lima College, Ohio. At our 
second institute we had Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., 
and Supt. Evans, of Columbia county. For 
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the past twenty-seven years, Mr. James H, 
Smith has served the school board as secre- 
tary with marked fidelity and unswerving 
courage and honesty. Withdrawing at this 
time’in spite of the anxious solicitations of 
all of us, he can point with pride to the fact 
that the Mount Carmel -school board has al- 
ways been conducted free from graft and poli- 
tics. Twenty-seven years ago there were six 
schools, to-day there are forty-eight. Then 
there was no high school; to-day several col- 
leges are glad to get our graduates, as well 
as the various Normal Schools. Then any 
fifteen-year-old girl that wished to teach was 
considered if she had graduated from our ele- 
mentary schools; to-day all must graduate 
from our high school and a State Normal 
School, or show the equivalent. Then one 
hundred and twenty pupils could be put ina 
room for a young girl to struggle with; now 
fifty are considered a large number for the 
necessary individual drill. Very few men in 
the State can point to such a worthy record 
as our retiring secretary, James H. Smith. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY. — Supt. Hammers: On 
September 20th we dedicated our new High 
School building. It is brownstone and pressed 
brick, three stories in height, and cost about 
$65,000. In architecture and equipment it 
is strictly up-to-date, a credit to our city, and 
a worthy memorial to the efficiency of our 
School Board. Among those from a distance 
who favored us with their presence: and took 
part in the exercises were Deputy Supt. Teit- 
rick, Principal Becht of the Clarion Normal 
School, City Supt. Allison of Wilkinsburg, and 
County Supt. Jones of Brookville. 

SuHaron.—Supt. Hadley: Our schools opened 
with the largest attendance in the history of 
the town. The first day’s enrollment was 
2038; of this number 258 were in the high 
school. 

SHERIDAN.—Supt. Hannum: Three teachers 
have been added to our force. Two rooms 
have been fitted up for the commercial depart- 
ment. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Our schools opened 
with so large an increase in the enrollment 
that we were obliged to open two additional 
rooms. The school board wisely employed a 
truant officer. He is expected to give his e- 
tire time to this work. ; 

WitxkrinsBurG.—Supt. Allison: The High 
School department has now adjustable seats, 
a chemical and a physical laboratory, and 4 
business department with a three years 
course. Of the thirty-four graduates of last 
June, the first class to take the full course of 
four years, sixteen entered college this fall 
They were accepted without examination by 
the best colleges of the country. The board 
has been constructing a new building which 
will be occupied by the middle of October. 
It contains fourteen school rooms, besides 
offices and basement rooms. The cost of 
the building when completed will be more than 

000. It is modern and well equipped 
every way. This new building will relieve the 
crowded conditions for a short time, but we 
are looking towards another as soon as af 
rangements can be made for it. It will prob- 
ably be a High School building. 
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